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DR. JOHNSON AND HIS PENANCE. 

In a recent note in “N. & Q.” (6 S. x. 384) 
I remarked on a singular inadvertence in a leading 
article on Dr. Johnson in the Times of October 10, 
where his famous “ expiatory penance ” is referred 
to as having taken place at Lichfield instead of 
Uttoxeter. In this I wish to point out some 
uncertainty which seems to exist about its details, 
and endeavour to determine its approximate date. 
Boswell’s mention of it is, as is well known, very 
slight. He tells us that during Johnson’s last 
stay at Lichfield, in the summer of 1784, he formed 
an intimacy with a young clergyman n¢ umed Hi enry 
White, and that to him he said that , although he 
could not in general accuse himself of having ; been 
an undutiful son, yet on one occasion 

“T was disobedient ; 


y 
aX 


I refused to attend my father to 
Uttoxeter market. Pride was the source of that refusal, 
and the remembrance of it was painful. A few years 
ago I desired to atone for this fault, I went to Uttoxeter 
in very bad weather, and stood for a considerable time 


bare-headed in the rain, on the spot where my father’s | 
In contrition I stood, and I hope | 


stall used to stand. 
the penance was expiatory.’ 

Croker has a note that this story is told in more 
detail in the Rev. Richard Warner’s Tour through | 


the Northern Counties of England and the Borders | 


of Scotland, published in 1802. As this book is 
not very well known, it may be of interest to 





quote from it the account in question, which is as 
follows: — 


“During the last visit which the Doctor made to 
Lichfield, the friends with whom he was staying missed 
him one morning at the breakfast table ; on inquiring 
after him of the servants they understood he had set off 
from Lichfield at a very early hour, without mentioning 
to any of the family whither he was going, The day 
passed without the return of the illustrious guest, and 
the party began to be very uneasy on his account, when, 
just before the supper hour, the door opened and the 
Doctor stalked into the room, A solemn silence of a 
few minutes ensued, nobody daring to inquire the cause 
of his absence, which was at length relieved by John- 
son addressing the lady of the house in the following 
manner: ‘ Madam, I beg your pardon for the abrup a 
of my departure from your house this morning, but I 
was constrained to it by my conscienc Fifty years ago, 
Madam, on this day, I committed a breach of filiai piety, 
which has ever since lain heavy on my mind, and has 
not till this day been expiated. My father, you recollect, 
was a bookseller, and had long been in the habit of 
attending —— market, and opening a stall for the sale 
of his books during that day. Confined to his bed by 
indisposition, he re oy 1 me this time fifty years ago 
to we the market and attend the stall in his place. 
But, Madam, my pelle prevented me from doing my 
duty, and I gave my father a refusal. To do away the 
sin of this disobedience I this day went in a post chaise 
to , and going into the market at the time of high 
business, uncovered my head, and stood with it bare an 
hour before the stall which my father had formerly 
used, exposed to the sneers of the standers-by and the 
inclemency of the weather, a penance by which, I trust, 
I have propitiated Heaven for this only instance, I be- 
lieve, of contumacy towards my father.’ 





As Warner left the name of the town where this 
was done blank, it is to be presumed that he did 
not know it; but there can be no doubt that it 
was, as stated by Boswell, Uttoxeter, the distance 
of which from Lichfield is about fourteen miles, 
The statement of the former, that Johnson 
was requested by his father to take his place 
there for the day, seems much more likely than 
that it was only to “attend him there,” as Boswell 
says he told White. But Warner was certainly 
wrong in saying that the penance took place dur- 
ing Johnson’s last visit to Lichfield; for, fifty 
years before that, in 1734, Michael Johnson had 
been dead nearly three years, as he died in 
December, 1731. There can be, I think, very 
little doubt that the refusal took place whilst 
Johnson was residing with his father, after he left 
Stourbridge in 1725, and before he went to Oxford 
|in 1728. He was at Lichfield for a short time in 
July, 1774, when it appears he stayed at the 
“Swan” ino. He was there again, but also for a 
very short time, in the summer of 1775, and he 
was there in the spring of 1776, when he went 
with Boswell to Oxford in March, and after visit- 
| ing Stratford-on-Avon and Birmingham, proceeded 
to Lichfield, where Johnson heard of the death of 
young Thrale, and in consequence returned to 





London. He was again at Lichfield in the autumn 
| of 1777, and I cannot help thinking that the 
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“expiatory penance” was most probably per- 

formed on that occasion. This would tally well 

with his statement to White, in 1784, that it had 

occurred “a few years ago.” W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 





DEATHS IN 1884. 


The following list contains the names and 
(where procurable) dates of birth and death of 
‘men of light and leading” who have died during 
1884. In the compilation I have availed myself of 
the obituary notices of the Atheneum, the Aca- 
demy, “ N. & Q.,” the Graphic, and the [Tlustrated 
London News, exercising my own judgment as to 
who should and who should not be included. In 
such a case it is, of course, exceedingly difficult 
to draw a hard and fast line; but my rule has 
been to make mention of those especially eminent 
as authors whose works are considered valuable 
contributions to the world’s literature. The list is 
obviously open to considerable extension, princi- 
pally from the omission of clergymen, members 
of the aristocracy, and the like. 


Allenger, Johann, “the Barabbasof the Oberammergau 
Passion Play,” wood carver; d. April 14 (ztat. 71). 

Balfour, John Hutton, botanist ; b. 1808; d. Feb. 11. 

Bates, William, B.A., bibliographer; b. Sept. 26, 1820; 
d. Sept. 24. 

Bauer, Vassily Vassilievich, Russian historian ; d, Nov, 
18 (zetat. 51). 

Behm, Dr., German geographer and statistician; d. 
March 15, 

Bentham, George, botanist ; d. Sept. 10 (atat. 83). 

Blunt, Rev. Juhn Henry, lexicographer, antiquary ; d. 
April 11. 

Bohn, Henry George, antiquary, bibliographer, “ the 
Nestor of booksellers”; b. Jan. 4, 1796; d. Aug. 22. 

Bragge, William, antiquary, archzologist, traveller ; d. 
June 6, 

Bright, Henry Arthur, essayist ; b. 1830; d. May. 

Byron, Henry James, dramatist ; b. 1835; d, April 11. 

Cadell, Mra. H. M., Orientalist ; d. June 17, 

Calverley, Charles Stuart, “‘C.S,C.,” poetical parodist ; 

. Feb, 22 

Chenery, Thomas, Orientalist, editor of the Zimes; b. 
1816; d. Feb, 11. 

Colban, Adolphine Marine, Norwegian novelist ; b. 1814; 
d. March 27. 

Corkran, J. Frazer, author, journalist, essayist ; d. Feb. 

Costa, Sir Michael, musician ; b. Feb. 4, 1810 ; d, April 29. 

Couch, Thomas Quiller, antiquary, naturalist ; b. 1826; 
d, Oct, 23, 

De’ Souza, Pereira, Brazilian statesman, liltérateur ; b. 
Dec. 13, 1839; d. July 16. 

Dumas, Jean-Baptiste-André, French chemist; b. July 
14, 1800; d. April 14. 

Dumont, Charles-Albert-Auguste-Eugéne, French archzo- 
logist ; b. Jan, 21, 1842; d. Aug. 13, 

Fawcett, Henry, statesman, political economist; b. 1833; 
d. Nov. 6, 

Frere, Sir Bartle, K.C.B., colonial governor, &c. ; b, 1815; 
d. May 29, 

—_— — Italian theologian and historian ; b, 1824; 

. Dec. 

Gaskell, William, author, &c.; b. July 24, 1805; d. June 11, 

Geibel, Emmanuel, German poet; b. Uct. 18, 1815; d, 
April 12, 





Gellibrand, W.C., a schoolfellow of Shelley's; b. 1791 ; 
d. April 20. 

Gibson, T. Milner, statesman ; b, 1807 ; d. Feb. 25. 

Godhunton(?), Robert, colonial newspaper proprietor, 
member Legislative Council; d. (Grahamstown) 
May 30 (ztat. 90). 

Godwin-Austen, R. A. C., physical geologist; d. Nov. 25. 

Goodford, Charles Old, D.D., Provost of Eton; b, 1812; 

. May. 
Grant, Sir Alexander, historian and philosopher; Nov. 
Guyard, Stanislas, Semitic scholar; d. Sept. 6 (ztat, 


41). 

Hadfield, Charles, Lancashire journalist, litéérateur ; b. 
1822; d. June. 

Harris, John, “Cornish poet”’; b. Oct. 14, 1820 ; d. Jan. 7, 

Harrison, William, antiquary and bibliographer; d. 
Nov. 22 (zetut. 83). 

Hauesonville, Joseph-Othenin-Bernard de Cléron, Comte 
d’; b, May 27, 1809; d. May. 

Hayward, Abraham, essayist; b. Oct. 1802; d, Feb. 2. 

Heegaard, Dr. Sophus, Danish philosopher, novelist, 
statesman; b. Jan. 19, 1835; d. March 23. 

Hildebrand, Bror Emil, Swedish antiquary ; b, Feb. 12, 
1806 ; d. Aug. 30. 

Hillebrand, Karl, historian, critic ; b, 1829; d. Oct. 18, 

Holl, Francis, A.R.A., artist; b. 1815; d. June. 

Horne, R. Henry | Hengist], poet ; b. 1802-3 ; d. April 12. 

Hullah, John Pyke, musician; b. 1812; d. Feb. 21. 

Hulme, F, W., landscape painter; b. 1816; d. Nov. 14, 

Hume, Rev. Abraham, antiquary; b. (about) 1815; d. 
Noy, 21. 

Jerrold, W. Blanchard, journalist, author, critic; b. 
1826 ; d. March 10. 

Kadri Pasha, Turkish politician and scholar; d. Feb. 
(zetat. about 50). 

Kapp, Friedrich, German author and politician; b. 
April 13, 1824; d. Oct. 27. 

Kjerstrup-Rumohr, Theodor, “ P. P.” ; Danish novelist ; 
b. 1807 ; d. Oct. 15, 

Kolbe, Prof., German chemist; b. 1818; d. Nov. 26. 

Lacroix, Paul, “ Le Bibliophile Jacob”; b. Feb. 27, 1806; 
d. Oct. 18 

Leifchild, Henry Stormont, sculptor ; d. Nov. 

Leopold, Prince, Duke of Albany; b, April 7, 1853 ; d. 
March 8. 

Lepsius, Karl Richard, Orientalist; b. December 23, 
1813; d. July. 

Leypoldt, Frederick ; American bibliographer and pub- 
lisher ; d. March, 

Lloyd, Ridgway R., antiquary ; b. 1841; d. June 1. 

a nes, lawyer, scholar; b. 1801; d. 
Nov, 21. 

Linnrot, Elias, Swedish-Finnish lexicographer, “ the dis- 
coverer of the ‘ Kalevala’’’; b. April 1802; d. Mar, 19, 

Makart, Hans, Austrian painter; b. 1840; d. Oct, 3. 

Manby, Charles, engineer ; b. 1804; d. July 21. 

Martensen, Hans Lassen, Danish theologian and scholar ; 
b. Aug. 19, 1808; d. Feb. 3. 

Merrifield, Charles Watkins, mathematician, educational 
writer ; b. Oct. 20, 1827 ; d. Jan. 1, 

Meyer, Diethelm, artist ; b. 1840; d, Oct, 18. 

Mignet, Frangois-Auguste-Marie, French historian ; b. 
May 8, 1796; d. March. 

Moigno, L’Abbe Francois - Napoléon- Marie, editor of 
Cosmos, Les Mondes, &c.; b. April 20, 1804; d. July13. 

Munch, Andreas, Norwegian poet, translator of Scott and 
Tennyson into the Norwegian dialect ; b. Oct. 19, 
1810; d. June 27, 

North, Thomas, antiquary; d. Feb, 27. 

Nother, Friedrich, German translator and commentator ; 
d, Feb. 15 (stat, 84). 

Parker, John Henry, antiquary ; b. 1806; d. Jan. 31, 
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Pattison, Mark, scholar, Rector of Lincoln College; b. 
1813 ; d. July 30. 

Pfarrius, Gustav, “the father of Rhineland poets” ; 
b. Dec. 20, 1800; d, Aug. 16, | 

Reade, Charles, novelist, dramatist ; b. 1814; d. April 11. | 

Roberts, Juhn Askew, bookseller, antiquary; d. Dec, 10 
(zetat. 58). 

Roy, E. A., assistant keeper of the printed books in the 
British Museum ; b. 1820; d. Aug. 14. 

Russell, Rev, John Fuller, antiquary; d. April 6 (aetat 71). 

Sella, Quintino, Italian politician, mineralogist; b. July 7, 
1827; d. March 1 

Smith, Angus, Scotch chemist; b, Feb, 15, 1817; d. | 
May 12. 

Stratmann, Dr, Franz Heinrich, lexicographer; d. Nov. 
(ztat. 62). 

Thomson, Allen, professor of surgery; b. 1809; d. Mar. 21, 

Todhunter, Isaac, mathematician ; b. 1820; d. March 1, 

Townsend, Rev. Richard, mathematician; d. Oct. 

Triibner, Nicholas, Oriental and general publisher; b. 
1817; d. March 30. 

Voelcker, Dr. Augustus, professor of chemistry ; b. 1823 ; 
d. Dec. 5. 

Walker, George Alfred, sanitary reformer and author ; 
d, July 6. 

Wallace, Rev. Edwin, philosophic writer, college libra- 
rian ; d. Oct. 6. 

Watts, Henry, editor of the Dictionary of Chemistry ; 
b. Jan. 20, 1815; d. June 30. 

Wheatley, Benjamin Robert, bibliographer ; d. Jan. 9. 

White, Mrs. Meadows, musician and composer; b. May 
19, 1839; 4. Dec. 4. 

Williams, S. Wells, Chinese scholar; b, 1812; d. (Con- 
necticut) Feb. 16. 

Wilson, Sir Erasmus, medical author, Egyptologist ; b. 
Nov. 25, 1819; d. Aug. 8. 

Winkworth, Miss Susanna, translator of works from the 
German, friend of Mra, Gaskell; d. Nov. 25. 

Wright, Thomas, geologist, &c.; d. Nov. 17. 

Wurtz, Charles-Adolphe, French chemist; b. Nov. 26, 
1817 ; d. May 12. 

Yakovief, Viadimir Dmitrief, Russian author; d. Nov, 15 
(zetat. 63). 

W. Roperrs, 
157, Camden Grove North, Peckham, 8.E. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“2 Henry IV.,” IIT. ii. 337 (6 S. x. 443.) 
— Falstaff’s ‘‘ good wit,” like Touchstone’s, 
requires to be “seconded with the forward 
child understanding.” That a “ plaine fellow” 
used “invincible” for invisible by a blunder 
is no proof that Falstaff, who was anything 
but a plain fellow, was not quite within his alle- 
giance to the king’s English when he said of 
young Shallow, ‘‘ A’ was so forlorn that his dimen- 
sions to any thick sight were invincible.” The 
substitution of invisible knocks the wit and the 
meaning together out of the sentence. Invincible 
implies more than simple invisibility, it implies | 
that fora man of thick sight it was impossible 
even by a great effort to master the dimensions of | 
the forlorn Shallow. Shallow was not invisible | 
to any one, but the proportion of his dimensions | 
(reckoned no doubt as three, Cambridge not hav- | 
ing yet discovered the fourth) defied estimate | 





except by the very clear sighted—but this should 
not be the case with Falstaff’s wit. 
W. Warkiss Luioyp. 


I do not follow Mr. Atpis Wricurt in his 
conclusions at 6 §. x. 443. Falstaff is made to 
say, “‘ A’ was so forlorn that his dimensions to 
any thick sight were invincible” (2 H. IV., III. 
ii. 337), the last word being used as a jocular form 
for invisible, To support this view we have only 
to read the quotation adduced by the able Cam- 
bridge co-editor from Wits, Fits, and Fancies, 
“of improper speech,” 7. ¢., not impossible but ad- 
missible and common, in an inaccurate way; thus, 
“One telling a plain fellow that divers were in 
such a place talking evil of him, he said, ‘O that 
I had now but an invincible cloak, that I might 
but stand amongst them and not be seen.’” The 
question then arises, Whose blunder it it ? Olearly 
the assumed blunder is only a joke, for our quota- 
tion shows that invincible was commonly used for 
invisible, and I fail to see why a marketable joke 
of that age should be fastened on posterity as a 
printer’s blunder. A. H. 

Brighton, 


“Wuat make you HERE?” “As You Like 
Ir,” I. i. — That is, What are you doing? vul- 
garly, “ What are you up to?” Perhaps some of 
the readers of ‘‘ N. & Q.” may be glad to have a 
few examples of this phrase:— 

“ Who brought thee hither, and what makest thou in 
this place? ”’— Mat. Bible, 1537, Judges xviii. 3. 

‘s = makest thou in the way to Assyria?” —Jd., Jer. 
ii. 18. 

“That they make no more in it.”—Jd., Esdras, ii, D. 

“In the name of God, what make I bere ?”—R, Scot's 
Witchcraft, 1584, p. 47. 

R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Yauonan, 1n “Hamtet,” V. (6 §. x. 423), 
Most Shakspere students are familiar with the 
fact that commentators, when criticizing the words 
of certain characters, assimilate qualities of those 
characters’ minds, Dr. Nicuotson when he writes 
notes on “ Yaughan” surely borrows some of the 
Gravedigger’s logic in the following passage: 
“ Here lies the point: If I drowne myselfe wit- 
tingly, it argues an act; and an act hath three 
branches. It isan act to doe and to performe : 
argall, she drown’d her selfe wittingly.” We all 
know that the Elizabethans, like ourselves, when 
they spoke of going or sending to a man’s inn or 
shop put his name in the genitive case, but when 
to a village or place they left the name unchanged. 
Thus, in the instance Dr. Nicnotson cites, Inclina- 
tion rightly puts barber Oyle’s name in the geni- 
tive when his shop is in question, “One of my 
fellowes is but run to Oagles for a long beard”; 
but when Dr. Nicnotson follows on with, “Argall, 
‘Go, get thee to Yaughan, fetch me a stoupe of 
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liquor,’ means Yaughan’s inn, and not the place 
Yaughan,” one is obliged to shout out, “ Grave- 
digger! Here lies the point: If a genitive is 
a case and a nominative is a case, and there are 
six cases: aryall a nominative is a genitive, and 
Yaughan is the sameas Yaughan’s.” “™ But is this 
law?” “T, marry is’t. Em Dee’s Quest Law.” 


M. A. 


GRANTS OF WILLIAM IIL 
(Continued from p. 464.) 

March, 1693. A Grant unto Charles ffrazier and | 
Charles Bridgman, Esq" in trust for Barbary Viscountess 
Fits-Harding, in consideration of a fine of 1,000/. to be 
pay" into y° Excheq", of y® fourth part of y°® Lordshipp 
and Barony of Kendall, in y® County of Westmorland, 
and severall Lands, Rents, and Heriditam" in y® County's 


| 
| 


= 


of Westmoreland and York, Haben’d for 99 years from | 


the Death of y° Queen Dowager, part of whose joynture 
y® Premisses are, concurrent w'® such Termes as are or 
shall be granted thereir . by her s* Majesty or her Trustees 
under y® yearly Rent of 10s, 

March, 1693. A Grant unto Anthony Meek, Gent., in 
trust for Thomas ff-lton, Esq® of ye Mannors, Parks, and 
Lands of Sumersham, Pe Pw. ffenton, Bluntsham, Colne, 
and Brith, in y* County of ‘Hunt ngton, for y® term of 
43 years, which was granted to Denzin Lord Hollis from 
y® Determina’on of a certain terme of 99 years, of 
w there is about 25 years yet to come, in trust for y 
Queen Dowager for her life, and after in trust for y‘ 
Crown. 

Aprill, 1694. A Demize unto Edward Dazell, Cittizen 
and Stationer of London, at y* Nomina’on of 5* Thom* 
Clergys and Henry Guy, Esq", of Severall Messuages 
and Hereditaments in y*® Parish of St James’s and St 
Martins in y® Fields, haben'd for 29 years, from 14th 
Feb’y, 1693, under y® yearly Rents of 7/. 16s, 10d, and 
5/., and this contains a further lease to St Thom* Clergys 
and Henry Guy,in considera’on of 2,468/. 6s. to be p* 
into y* Excheq", of severall pieces and parcells of Land, 
part of y® Premisses before Demised to Edward Dazell, 
Haben’d for 99 years, 14% Feb., 1722, under y® yearly 
Rents of 12/. 6s. 10d., which severall Termes of 29 and 
99 years are to be subject to certain trusts appointed by 
y® last Will and Teetam' of S; Will™ P. Itney. 

A Grant unto St Thom* Clerges and Henry Guy, their 
Heirs and Assignes for ever, in considera’on of 2.4982, 6s. 
to be p" into y* Excheq", of severall Parcells of Ground, 
Messuages, Houses, Tenem", Heredit'* in y* Parishes of 
St Martins in y® ffields and St James's, except y* several 
Rents reserved upon y® aforegoing Leases of Parcell of 
ye Premisses, oviso for them to c¢ mnvey Parcell 
of y® Premisses to ° 2e3 for a burying-place to y‘ 
s* Parish of St Jar to stand seized of y* whole, 
except y° s" B , in trust for y® uses appointed 
to S' W™ Poul i 1 under y* yearly Rent of 6s. &d. 

A Grant unto ony Viscount Sidney and J®° Glover 
of a Moeity of what they shall recover from y* Hudson’s 
Bay Comp* of his Maj'** Share or reserved parts of all 
prizes taken by y™ and of all Fines and Forfeitures from 
persons trafficking within y® Limits of their Charters yt 
have been concealed and not answer'd to his Majesty; 
this in Considera’on of their care and pains in and about 
y® same 

May, 1694, A Release and Discharge unto Sir James 
Shaen and other ffarmers of y* Revenue in Irela and for 
seven years from Xmas, 1675, of 33,660, 3s. 34d., due to 
his Maj’ on account of y® 8‘ ffarm (w°" was declared i in 
England 29 Oct., 1691) in considera’on yt so much as 
shall countervail y* 8‘ Debt is to be deducted and dis- 

















count’d, to make good sev" 
and not hitherto given. 

A Grant unto Henry de Nassau, Seign™ D’auverquerq, 
his Heirs and Assignes, of y® yearly Rent of 8002. out of 
y° Revenue of y® Crow" in South Wales, and y°® yearly 
Rent of 1,200. out of y° Revenue of North Wales. 

June, 1694. A Grant unto S* Jos. Hern and others of 
y® Lycence and Authority of making farthings and half- 
pence of Copper for 7 years from Midsummer, 1694, pay- 
ing therefore to a Comptroller to be app inted by his 
Maj’ 2002. p. ann., and changing all y°® Tin ffarthings 
and halfpence. 

Aug., 1694. A Grant unto Charles, Duke of St Albans, 
} and Dyana his Wife, of an Annuity of 2,000/. per annum, 
pay? able as followeth, vizt, 500d. out of y® Revenue of 
Fales ; 500/. out of y® Profitts of y* Aliena’on Office, 
and 1,000/. more out of y® Revenue of first fruits and 
Tenths Haben’d from Midsum’er, 1694, for their lives 
and y® life of y® longer liver of them, w'" a Grant of 
500/. payable immediately out of y® said Revenues. 

Aug., 1694. A Release and Discharge unto y* Heira, 
Executors, and Adminis trat rs of J" Bence and _ 
Alexander Bence, Dece’d, off and from all Debts, Ac- 
tions, Seizures, Process md demands, wt soever for or 
upon accot of y* s' S* Alexander Bence and John Bence, 
being ffarmers of y° Revenue in Ireland. 

Ocr 1694. A Grant unto y* Lord Keeper of y® Great 
Seal, Lord President of y® Council!, and sev'! othera, 
their Heirs and Assignes for ever of a Parcell of Ground 
at Greenwich and y® Capital Messuage called y*® Palace 
of Greenwich standing thereupon, and other Edifices 
and Buildings there for y* Benefitt of y* Hospital to be 
erected at Greenwich. 

Jan., 1694. A Grant unto George Lord Carteret and 
his Heirs of License to convey sev'' Fees and Mannors 
w' their Appartenances in y® Isle of Jersey, in Severall 
parts and Proportions, unto Geo. Bodynal, Philip 
Durrell, and others, their respective Aesignes, to be 
holden of his Majesty under y® same tenures, rents, and 
services as the same are held before this Grant and 
under a restraint not te alien y® Premisses or any part 
thereof without License, 

A Ay — Geo. Booth, Esq" of y® yearly Rent 
of 185. 15s, 5 id., reserved upon a Grant lately made to 
him of y° M innor of Westham, in y® County of Esssx. 

A Grant unto Geo, Bradbury and Geo, Lowin, Gent., 
their Heirs and Assignes f wr ever, of y° Reversion expec- 
tant upon a term of 99 years, to commence from Lady 
Day, 1695, granted by King Charles ye 2" to Charles, 
Earle of Midd’x, of severall ‘Te nements and Grounds 
thereunto belonging in y* Strand, at y* yearly Rent of 
24/. 10s. 4d.. w' a Grant of y®s* yearly Rent and Re- 
serva’on of 13s. and 4d, per annum only for y® same. 

ay 1694 - Grant —_ Martha Jackson of 

16s. yart of 10,164/. 16s. 14d. received from 
y j~> upon Barrill 8, ST alte, and pott ashes from y* 
fifth of No%er 1688, to Xmas, 1694, w*" were alledged to 
belong to his Maj’, notwithstan iding y Grant of y® s* 
Dutys made by Kin; gC tharles y* 2' to y® Earle of Kinnoul 
and y° title of y° say’ Jackson erived from thence, y® 
other part being d a. ed for a reserv® Rent of 9402, 
per annum, w°" had been satisfied to y® said Earles Exe- 
cutors. 

March, 1694, A Grant to y® Treasurer of y* Hospital 
to be founded at Greenwich of 2,0002. per ann out of y* 
Excheq' towards y° building, perfecting, and endowing 


allowances craved by them 





y® said Hospital wt a Sallary of 200/. per ann. to y® said 
Treasurer, to be retained out of 5 
receive for y® Benefitt of y* s* Hosy 
A Grant and Demise unto Richard, ‘Earl of Rivers, of 
y* Lordship and Mannor of Higham fferers, with its 
appartenances, in y° County of North’ton, for 99 years 


ye has w" he shall 
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from y* Death of Queen Dowager, concurrent wt such 
termes as her s* Majesty or her Trustees grant therein 
and under y® yearly Rent of 4%¢. 

* A Grant unto Henry, Earle of Romney, and J®° Glover 
of a Moeity of wt they shall recover of his Maj'* part of 
all prizes since his accession to y® Crown carryed into 
any his Colonys or Planta’ons in America, or into any 
Ports or Places in Italy, and there concealed, 

A Grant unto Mary Calf, her Heirs and Assignes, in 
considera’on of 150/. p‘ into y° Excheq", of 250 cartloads 
of charcoal and 30 loards [ sic] of Wood w*" were reserved 
upon former Grants of y® fforest of St Le sonards, in 


y® County of Sussex, from y® Crow" for y*® use of Iron 
Mills there, under y® yearly Rent of 36/, 13s. 4d., with 
wt Rent y® said Mary Calf doth charge y® s‘ fforest for 
ever. 


Aprill, 1695, A Discharge to y® Heirs, Executors, Ad- 
min", and Assignes of S*.Tho* Duppe and y® late Bishop 
of Oxon of 655/, 11s. 8d., due to his Majesty for tenths 
within y® Diocess of Oxford, whereof S' Thom* was Re- 
ceiver for y® year ended at Xmas, 1687. This in con- 
sidera’on of severall Assignem‘s made by y® Executors of 
y® s* St Thom* to his Maj. 

Ap., 1695. A Grant and Demise unto Thom* Preston, 
Esq" in Considera’on of 300/. p* into ye Excheq' of 
y® scite of y® late dissolved Monastery of ffarness, Com. 
Lancaster, for a further term of 15 years after y® Ex- 
peration of y® 21 years lately granted to him, and under 
y® same Rents and Covenants as in y® former Grant. 

A Grant unto Richard Newell and Geo. Davenant, at 
y® Nomina’on of Ralph Gray, Esq™ in Considera’on of 
750/. p" into y* Excheq", of y® Light houses and Lights 
at Wintertonness and ‘Orfo rdness haben’d for 60 years 
from y® Date, if a Grant of y® same Premisses heretofore 
made to St Edward Turner, Knight, was then yoyd, and 
if not voyd then to hold for 35 years, from y® 15' Aprill, 
1720, under y® yearly Rent of 207. 
Wituiam Sykes, 





M.R.C.S. 
Mexborough. 


(To be continued.) 


Errors 1n Tuk “ Lire or Hantoér K. Browne.” 
—I have just seen a memoir of my late uncle 
Hablot Browne (“ Phiz”) in a work by Mr. D. C. 
Thomson entitled Life and Labours of Hablét 
Knight Browne, and I desire to correct several mis- 
statements therein. 

P. 17. The parish register of St. Mary’s, Lam- 
beth, does not record that he was baptized at his 
father’s house or that he was named “ Hablét.” 
It says he was baptized “ Hablot ” at the church on 
Dec. 21, 1815, and of course he could not have 
been baptized twice, as Mr, Thomson asserts. 

P. 18. There was no intention of naming him 
Nonus, and such an idea could hardly have been 
suggested by his brother bearing the name Octavius, 
which does not mean eighth, He certs uinly was not 
descended from the Brunets who came from France 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, 
nor was he of a family settled in Norfolk. His 
ancestors lived in London in the first half of the 
last century and bore the name Browne. There is 
a tradition—nothing more—of a male or female 
relation named Le Brun emigrating to England 
after the massacre of St. Bartholomew in 1572. 


Browne’s artistic talent was strictly English and 





hereditary. Far from there being nothing to account 
for its existence, his grandfather was no mean 
draftsman; his father, though at one time a 
merchant, became a professional artist ; and his 
uncle, the Rev, John Henry Browne, Head Master 
of the Hingham Grammar School and Rector of 
Crownthorpe, not of Hingham, was of very excep- 
tional ability asa painter in oil and water colour. 





His mother’s family lived at Cambridge, not at 
Oxford. 
P. 19. It is true that he was not educated at § 


Omer, but when a young child he lived there some 
time with his mother. The late Mr. Elhanan Bick- 
nell possessed fourteen water-colour drawings by 
Turner; his collection, however, was chiefly famous 
for its splendid examples of Turner’s works in oil, 
ten of which were sold at Christie’s in May, 1863. 

P. Mr. Bicknell was not “ fond of dealing 
with engravings as commercial speculations,” and 
on behalf of my father’s family I give an absolute 
contradiction to this ungenerous slander. He was 
naturally annoyed that his brother-in-law refused 
to avail himself of the instruction in drawing which 
he over and over again offered to provide for him 
from the best teachers, and which he much needed ; 
nor is it strange that he disapproved of Browne’s 
idlenesss and of his wilfully breaking his agreement 
with Finden. 

P. 32. If Browne complained in 1879 of the 
“cold-heartedness of certain rich relatives who 
declined to assist him,” he did not do so justly. 
All his life he had been helped in one form or 
another in the most liberal manner, and I wish to 
believe that it was declining health and suffering, 
not pride, ingratitude, or the perverseness of his 
character, which caused him to fancy he had been 
neglected. The truth is that Hab lot Browne was 
one of those men who are always being assisted, half 
against their will, but whom no amount of help 
could—to use his own words—keep from “ being 
in a pickle.” 

I think it a great pity that Mr. Thomson has 
published these details concerning Browne’s do- 
mestic life. If they were correct they would 
not affect his position as a man of genius, nor 
in any way concern the pub lic ; but being wholly 
incorrect, they not only give pain to many, but 
chi illenge unpleasant disclosures. 

A. 8. Bicknett. 

Reform Club. 


Evrnvism.—The following passage from an old 
commentary on four verses of Genesis contains a 
stronger denunciation of the affected speech and 
manners of Queen Elizabeth’s time than is usually 
to be found :— 

**Hee returned...... more deformed then reformed...... 
as manie of our countrimen haue doone from the other 
side of the sea, feeding vaine mens fantasies with Italian 
graces, Spanish fashions, and french courtesies, and verie 
seru‘ceable in speach, A Vostre commandemente Monsieur : 
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& are therefore become a by-word vnto the worlde to bee 
called Deuils incarnate.”—J ohn Overton's Jacobs Trou!’» 
some Journey (Oxf., 1586, 12mo.), p. 8. 
Fama. 
Oxford. 


Heractpic Anomatirs. — Owing to an accidental 
circumstance I have only recently seen the Church 
Times of November 7, and now that I observe 
a recrudescence of proposals to present a coroneted 
mitre to the Archbishop of Canterbury, I wish to 
remind your readers that in the correspondence 
some time ago it was shown: (1) That not even the 
bishops of Durham wore coroneted mitres, and 
that such mitres were only used on their official 
seals in Chancery, not ecclesiastically. Bishop 
Trevor appears on his “great seal” in 1752 on 
horseback, in full suit of armour and coroneted 
helmet with plumes, brandishing a sword; but we 
are not to suppose he was ever seen thus equipped, 
either in or out of church, any more than in a 
coroneted mitre. (2) That the coroneted mitre 
with archbishops’ arms, &c, is only a last-century 
blunder and innovation. (3) That the coronet 
which encircled the representations of the mitres 
and helmets of the bishops of Durham in their 
secular capacity was not “ducal,” but only some- 
times so called inaccurately. (4) That the arch- 
bishops’ cross is not instead of the crosier or crook, 
but a processional cross, first assigned to all arch- 
bishops in the thirteenth century, as was the pall 
in the eleventh. (5) That for our archbishops to 
use processional crosses when and as they ought 
to use crosiers, or, still more, for them to wear palls, 
which distinctions were conferred by the Pope 
alone, or coroneted mitres, which have never been 
worn by any one, would most surely and rightly 
excite the ridicule of Roman Catholics and of 
archeologists. However, I think that the com- 
mon sense of the one primate and the Pro- 
testantism of the other will preserve us from this 
so long as they two shall live. dé TF. F. 


Jounyy Crapaup.—This, as we all know, was 
the common name given to the French during 
the last war by our sailors, in allusion, I suppose, 
to the fact—then a reproach—that frogs were a 
favourite dish in France. Crapaud, however, 
means toad. It is curious that Crapaud Franchos 
was applied to the French by the Flemings some 
centuries before, when the arms of France were 
toads (Millington’s Heraldry). “Toads, crescents, 
and spear-heads all in turn formed the original 
arms of Clovis, until replaced by the three angelic 
fleurs-de-lis, which have since been borne by all 
French kings, thus aptly contrasting the sable 
errors of paganism with the spotless purity of 
Christianity, for toads go without the praise of God 
and his blessing (Wisdom xx. 19).” Gwillim, on 
the other hand, observes that toads do communicate 
this natural property, that when they sit, they 


hold their heads steady and without motion, which 
stately action Spenser, in his Shepherd’s Calendar, 
calls *‘ the lording of frogs.” The Cornish family 
of Botreux exchanged an honourable ordinary for 
a coat of toads, simply because the word botru in 
Cornish signifies a toad. Epwarp Matan, 


Recimentat Coincipences.—The second bat- 
talion of the Black Watch or Royal Highlanders 
was raised in 1780; it became the 73rd Regiment 
in 1786, and in 1809 its Highland dress was 
discarded. In 1882 it again became the second 
battalion of the Black Watch and resumed the 
kilt. The coincidence to be noticed here is that it 
was exactly for seventy-three years (the regimental 
numerals) deprived of the distinctive dress of 
Highlanders. The second coincidence is more re- 
markable. When this regiment paraded for the 
last time as the 73rd before the new territorial 
scheme came into operation, and before it became 
once again the second battalion of the Royal 
Highlanders, the Roman numerals LXxulI. on its 
regimental colour were blown away by the wind. 

R. Stewart Patrerson. 


Roman Catnotic Peers.—It is worth noting 
that William Joseph, thirteenth Baron Petre, who 
took his seat in the House of Lords on Nov. 3, 
1884, is the first Roman Catholic priest who has 
sat in Parliament since the Reformation. 

G. F. R. B. 

To Vestriry.—In the debate in the House of 
Commons oa the Redistribution of Seats Bill, 
Dec. 4, 1884, Mr. Chaplin said it would “tend to 
vestrify the House of Commons.” Here is a new 
word for Dr, Murray. JAYDEE. 


“Srarr or Lire” Inn.—An inn sign not men- 
tioned in Hotten’s History of Signboards is “The 
Staff of Life.” It is to be found at Sutton, Notting- 
hamshire. Curnupert Bepe. 


Tae Ecyrtian Hercuies.—A correspondent 
of the Times, writing from China, says that the 
British residents in that country, whilst they 
admire the Prime Minister, “no more understand 
him than if he was Hercules.” Considering the 
relation in which Mr. Gladstone stands to Egypt, 
it is worthy of note that the name of the Egyptian 
Hercules was “Gom”=“G. O. M.”=“ Grand 
Old Man.” R. Srewart Patrerson, 

Hale Crescent, Farnham, 


Prace- Arrettations. — A collection of the 
names applied to inhabitants of various places 
would prove of interest. I should be glad to know 
what (if any) rules govern the formation of these 
names, and why, for instance, we speak of a 
Londoner and a Brightonian, when both of the 
names, London and Brighton, end in on. In some 





cases Latinized names are used, and we find the 
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people of Newcastle styling themselves Novo- 

castrians, 

pudlians; Stornoway, Stornowegians; York, 

Yorkers ; Oxford, Oxonians; Cheltenham, Chel- 

tonians. Freperick E. Sawyer. 
Brighton. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Hocartna’s “Tat Marriace A ta Mope.”— 
What is the true story of the sale of the pictures 
of “The Marriage & la Mode” to Mr. Lane, of 
Hillingdon, in June, 1750? That generally re- 
ceived was first told by Nichols in 1782, and was 
repeated by him in the edition of 1785, quoted by 
John Ireland in 1791, and again repeated, with 
additions, by Nichols and Steevens in 1808, and by 
nearly every writer since, down to the perhaps 
greatest living authority on Hogarth, Mr. F. G. 
Stephens, in the Catalogue of Prints and Draw- 
ings in the British Museum, and the work of Mr. 
Austin Dobson, a microcosm of accuracy and 
minute research. 

This story is received as the one communicated 

by Mr. Lane to Nichols, to correct alleged errors 
in the latter’s first edition, in 1781. After ex- 
plaining the peculiar mode of auction adopted by 
Hogarth—the biddings by letter, the highest bid 
being 120/., and that Mr. Lane, the only bidder 
who attended the sale, “ made the pounds guineas” 
—a “scene of disturbance” is described, in which 
Dr. Parsons upbraids Hogarth for fixing the auction 
at too early an hour (noon) for the habits of the 
town, and Hogarth replies, “in a tone which could 
not but be observed, ‘ Perhaps it may be so.’” Then 
“Mr. Lane, after a short pause, declared himself to 
be of the same opinion, adding that the artist was 
very poorly rewarded for his labour, and if he thought 
it wou'd be of service to him, he would give him till 
three o'clock to find a better purchaser. Hogarth 
warmly accepted the offer, and expressed his acknow- 
ledgments for the kindness in the strongest terms. The 
proposal likewise received great encomiums from the 
Doctor (Parsons), who proposed to make it public. This 
was peremptorily forbidden by Mr. Lane, whose con- 
cession in favour of our artist was remembered by him 
to the time of his death.” 
Nichols then adds on his own account, “ The 
memory of this occurrence ought always to attend 
the work which afforded Mr, Lane an opportunity 
of displaying so much disinterested generosity.” 


Such is the almost universally accepted version | 


of this celebrated purchase, and the clear inference 
is that his own delicacy of feeling alone prevented 
Mr. Lane’s generous conduct becoming known 


until he communicated it to Nichols thirty-two 
years afterwards, and eighteen years after Hogarth’s 
death. 


The inhabitants of Liverpool are Liver- | 








Allan Cunningham, however, tells the same 
story in a very different way, and prints what 
purports to be a letter from Mr. Lane, which con- 
tains this passage :— 

**T concurred in the same opinion, said he (Hogarth) 
was poorly rewarded for his labour, and if he chose 
might have till three o'clock to find a better bidder, 
Hogarth warmly accepted the offer, and Dr. Parsons 
proposed to make it public. 1 thought this unfair, and 
forbade it.” 

If Mr. Lane only extended the time for rival 
bidding to his own on the condition that no steps 
should be taken to apprise competitors, his “ dis- 
interested generosity” to Hogarth was not over- 
whelming ; for Lane was offered 2001. for his pur- 
chase by a stranger a day or two afterwards, he 
refused three hundred guineas later, and the last 
time he ever saw Hogarth the artist was com- 
missioned by a friend to ask “the fortunate pur- 
chaser” to set his own price upon the pictures 
and he should have it. Still, as Nichols does not 
quote the actual words of a letter from Lane, 
and Allan Cunningham does, it seems pos- 
sible that the well-worn story of Lane’s magna- 
nimity and Hogarth’s lifelong gratitude may be 
susceptible of correction. 

It is true that Mr. Sala, in his admirable Essays 
on Hogarth, speaks of Allan Cunningham having 
given “a lively, agreeable adaptation of all who 
have come before him”; but it is difficult to believe 
that “adaptation” would extend to transcribing 
between inverted commas, and in the first person, 
an original communication only published by its 
recipient in the third person, or to giving a dis- 
paraging significance to an important passage by 
the interpolation of entirely new words. 

Can any of your readers tell me if the letter as 
given by Cunningham, and transcribed from him 
verbatim by Mrs. Oliphant in her Historical 
Sketches of the Reign of George IL, is in existence, 
or if it appeared in any work on Hogarth before the 
publication of British Painters, in 1830? 

J. C. Parktyson. 

23, Great George Street, Westminster. 


Tue Ovpest Existinc Corporatioy.—Some 
time since I sent you a note on the subject of the 
oldest existing incorporated company. I do not 
remember whether any replies came; certainly 
the subject was far from exhausted. I have 
lately come upon an instance of a very remarkable 
character. In 1215 King John, by charter granted 
to the town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, constituted 
therein a Society of Free Merchants, which became, 
by virtue of a later charter of Edward VI, in 1547, 
“The Governor, Assistants, Wardens, and Fellow- 
ship of Merchant Adventurers of the Town and 
County of Neweastle-upon-Tyne,” and this re- 
mains its present corporate title. Before this event 
it had once assumed the title of ‘‘ Merchant 
Venturers in the Ports of Brabant, beyond the 
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Seas.” Later it became the “‘ Merchant Ad- 
venturers of England,” and for a time it joined 
operations with, or became known as, the “ Russian 
Company and Eastland Company of Merchants”; 
while in the sixteenth century it seems to have 
been known as the “ Newcastle Merchants to 
Zealand.” How far these varying changes were 
within the law it is not necessary now to discuss, 
The corporation appears to have been one and the 
same all through, and still, after six and a half 
centuries of existence, flourishes. In 1823 its old 
hall or court was demolished and a new one erected. 
Is there an older corporation ? 
Cornetivs Watrorp. 
Belsize Park Gardens, 


Saran Booru.—The once famous Sally Booth 
died Dec. 14, 1867, aged, is is said, seventy-five, 
—but query seventy-four? Is it knowa when she 


last acted, or when she quitted the stage ? 
H. Tf. 


Bonyrnon in Cornwatt.—In Cyrus Redding’s 
Illustrated Itinerary of the County of Cornwall 
the following passage occurs : “ Of Hebrew words, 
proving an intercourse with the Jews, there are 
names of places strikingly in point—Paranzabulon, 
Phillack, Menachan, Zephni, Bonithon, and Mara- 
zion.” Is there any justification for including 
Bonython amongst these names? Dr. Cuarnock, 
in a letter to “ N. & Q.,” mentioned Bonthron as 
a form of Bonython. I have never met with it, 
and I notice that Dr. Bannister (Glossary of Cornish 
Names) includes Bonthron amongst the names 
which he could not find in or connected with 
Cornwall. Is not Bonthron Scotch ? 


Jounx Layapon Bonyrtuoy. 
Adelaide, South Australia. 


Heratpic.—Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
inform me to what family the following arms 
belong ?/—Or, on a fesse wavy vert, inter three stags 
at speed, as many pheons arg.; on a chief azure 
three escallops of the third ; a three-pointed label 
for difference. They appear on a book-plate which 
is pasted in a book bearing the title of Christ's 
Passion, a Tragedy with Annotations, by George 
Sandys, printed by J. R. for T. Basset, in Fleet 
Street, 1687. I should be glad to know whether 
this book is rare. W. A. WELLs, 


Wituiam Fieetrwoop, D.D., Bisuor or Sr. 
Asari anp or Ery.—I shall be much obliged if 
any of your readers can give me the names of the 
parents of this well-known prelate, and state what 
property he had in Lancashire. In the folio 
edition of his works published in 1737 it is stated 
that he “ was born in the Tower of London, on 
New Year’s Day, 1656, descended from an ancient 
family in Lancashire, where he had an estate, now 
in the possession of his son.” He was educated at 
Eton School and went thence to King’s College, 








Cambridge, in 1675, where he became Fellow. 

He died in 1723, and was buried in Ely Cathedral. 

Whom did he marry, and what issue did he leave ? 
o tom 


Monosytiasic LeTrrer.— Will any of your 
readers inform me the date of the appearance in 
the St. James’s Gazette of a letter designed to 
show how much may be done by the use of mono- 
syllables alone? I think it appeared some time 
in 1883. Epwarp P, WoLFERSTAN. 

Arts Club, Hanover Square, 

Exon.—I want to know the derivation of exon, 
a title applied to certain officers of the Yeomen of 
the Guard. You or one of your correspondents 
may be able to tell me. U. C. 

[Is it not an abbreviation of exonerarius, one relieved 
from a burden of active service, and put in a position of 
dignity and comparative ease ! 

“ Minority waiters” 1x “Tue Rivats,” 
II, i.---“ Fag. O, sir, recruit will do surprisingly ; 
indeed, to give the thing an air, I told Thomas 
that your honour had already inlisted five 
disbanded chairmen, seven minority waiters, and 
thirteen billiard markers.” I presume “ chairmen” 
were the men who carried the sedan chairs. I 
understand the wheeled Bath chair is an invention 
of later times (early nineteenth century). What 
are “ minority waiters ” ? H, Drypey. 


Last Kine or Detut.—Thanks for your atten- 
tion to my query in your “ Notices to Correspond- 
ents” (6"S. x. 460), but Shah Aulum was not 
King of Delhi at the Mutiny in 1856. I shall be 
glad of further information. C. J. Muuuer. 


Dr. Jostan Woopwarp, D.D., Letters of, to 
Lady Archer, of Coopersale, in Essex, in 1682.— 
Upwards of forty of his letters to this lady were 
sold by public auction by Messrs. Puttick & Simp- 
son on June 7, 1852, to a Mr. Clarke, whose 
Christian name and address they do not know. 
Can any of your readers inform me, also, where are 
these letters now, as I am desirous of inspecting 
them for a literary purpose ? C. Mason. 

29, Emperor’s Gate. 


Dr. Jouxson’s Rep Inx.—In Boswell’s Life 
of Dr. Johnson (Blackwood’s ed., p. 243), under 
the year 1775, the following passage occurs :— 





“He revised some shects of Lord Hailes’s Annals of 
Scotland, and wrote a few notes in the margin in red ink, 
which he bade me tell his lordship did not sink into the 
paper, and might be wiped off with a wet sponge, so that 
he cid not spoil his manuscript.” 

Can such ink be purchased now? and, if so, 
where? Can any of your readers furnish the 
recipe for its manufacture ? B. Es Ve 

13, Doughty Sireet. 


Wiyspeare Famity, (See 2S. xii. 327, 483.) 
—Wanted information concerning a family of the 
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above name hailing from co. Warwick, said to 
have emigrated with the Stuart family. If Anon. 
ever obtained any further information than ap- 
peared at the last of the two references above, will 
he kindly let me have the benefit of it ? 

D, G. Cary Ewes. 


Sir Rozpert Jacxsoy, Kyt.—The query which 
I addressed to your columns concerning Sir Peter 
Jackson, Knt., met with so favourable a reception, 
that I now venture to appe al for information about 
another knight of the same surname, who is men- 
tioned in the following epitaph, recorded by Gent 
in his History of Rippon, and then (1733) in 
existence at Nun Appleton, York :— 

“Here lieth the Body of George Payler, Esq., hus- 
band to the Lady Maria Carey, d. & h. to Sir Robert 
Jackson, knight, and the lady Margaret his wife, 
Relict to Sir Pelham Carey, second son to the Ear! of 
Dover, by whom he had issue Five sons and two daugh 
ters. His eldest son George is buried at Berwick. His 
eldest daughter, Maria, with Samuel, Robert, and Pere- 
grine her brothers, are all buried in our Tomb, in the 
Church of the Tower of London: Himself deceased 
31 Oct., 1678, aged 71 yeara and 5 months, is buried in 
this Vault, with his youngest daughter Mrs, Bethia 
Darcie and his youngest son Nathaniel Payler, Esq. And 
in this Vault also lieth the Body of the Lady Maria 
Carey, deceased 9th March, 1679,” &e. 


W. F. Marsu Jackson. 


Bure Homacr.—In the neighbourhood of the 
New Forest, Hants, there are a gentleman’s seat 
and small estate which bear the above singular 
name, I have asked two or three different friends, 
but can get no trustworthy information as to its 
meaning or origin, Can any reader kindly explain ? 

> & 

Croiznotres.—Can any of your correspondents 
kindly tell me if there were such days as “ Black- 
cross days” in England, such as are mentioned in 
Goinville’s Saint Louis (p. 22 in Michel’s edition, 
published by Firmin-Didot)? They occurred on 
St. Mark’s Day, and, as the chronicler tells us, it 
was the custom to carry crosses in processions, 

Curistina Rivineton, 


Titte or Novet.—Can you give me the name 
of a novel, published from fifteen to twenty years 
ago, in which the heroine became Lady Mayoress 
of London? The hero was a civil engineer, who 
drove a railway engine in, or rather through, a 
collision. C. Hearn. 


Porm Wantep.—May I ask your help in finding 
the source of a poem or passage in which the word 
beautiful frequently recurs, and is applied in turn 
to several of the members of the body in the same 
sense as it is used in the Bible in “ How beautiful 
upon the mountains are the feet ”? &c. 

Epwin W. Tromson. 


Cartyte as A PutLotocist.—In his Carlyles 





“ Had Carlyle turned his mind to it, he would 
have been a great philologist.” In support of this 
he quotes a note of Carlyle’s on the use in English 
of the present participle as a substantive, instead 
of the infinitive used in other languages: ‘‘ Build- 
ing is good. Batirest bon. Aiditicare bonum est. 
Bauen ist gut.” The reason, he says, is this: 
* All infinitives ended in en; our beautiful Lindley 
Murray, alarmed at a pronunciation like ‘ buildin,’ 
stuck a g to the end of it; and so here we are, with 
one of the most perfect solecisms in our mouths— 
a participle where a participle cannot be.” May 
I ask your learned philological readers if this 
wonderful specimen of philology is correct ? 
A. RB. F. 

Mount Nopv.—Can you help me, through any 
of your correspondents, to explain the name of 
Mount Nod? There is a road and farm of that 
name at Streatham; and here in Clapham we 
have the thing itself still existing, in the shape of 
a mound of considerable size in No, 17, The Cedars, 
garden, and I find in old deeds, over one hundred 
years old, that this part of the world was called 
Mount Nod Fields, which would seem to imply 
an important position and character for the mount, 
and not a mere garden erection for pleasure pur- 
poses, as has been supposed. Tradition here seems 
to make it a Roman tumulus, and about twenty 
years ago an attempt was made to explore it, with- 
out much success, and we are thinking of digging 
again; but before doing so I should be glad if you 
can throw any light upon it. I may mention that 
the Huguenot burial ground at Wandsworth has 
often the name of Mount Nod Cemetery, which, 
without doubt, must be connected with our mount, 
being, no doubt, formerly in the same line of fields, 

J. W. Grover, F.S.A. 


Excatisur: Penpracon: Ron: Priven.— 
Would you kindly tell me the meaning, in your 
valuable paper, of King Arthur’s sword “ Exca- 
libur”; ‘ Pendragon,” his helmet; “ Ron,” his 
broad lance; “ Priven,” his shield? I have 
looked over every book of Arthurian legend or 
poems that I have met with unsuccessfully; the 
words occur without meaning being given them. 
You will greatly oblige me if you can give me the 
information I much need. 

A Constant READER. 

Leamington. 

[“Pendragon,” generally supposed to mean chief 
dragon, is discussed 4 8, i. 413.) 

€r. Deventcx.— There is at present a ship 
lying in our repairing dock here called the St. 
Devenick. Neither I nor any of my friends have 
been able to find out who this person is or where 
the place, if it be a place, is situated. Perhaps 
you will kindly ask the question in your valuable 
paper. yr. U. B. 


Life in London, vol. ii, p. 78, Mr. Froude says,|~ Guernsey. 
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Replies. 


EPISCOPAL BURIAL-PLACES. 
(6 S. x. 449.) 

Wm. Lyndwood, buried, 1446, in St. Stephen’s 
Chapel, Westminster. In January, 1852, his 
supposed remains were removed from the crypt of 
St. Stephen’s, and were buried in the north cloister 
of the Abbey on March 6 following (Willis’s St. 
David's, 112; Col. Chester’s Reg. Westminster ; 
Stanley, Mem. Westminster. Portrait, J. R. 
Smith’s Catalogue, 1875). 

John Langton, “ consecrated in King’s College 
Chapel in Cambridge, May 7, 1447, and died 
within fifteen days after consecration, and buried, 
as I suppose, at Cambridge” (Willis’s St. David's, 
113). 

Thomas Langton, died 1501, buried in the 
cathedral of Winchester, near the tomb and 
shrine of St. Swithin, in the chantry he built at 
the east end, still called after him, under an altar- 
tomb which is stripped of every brass or other 
ornament for which money could be obtained 
(Cassan’s Bishops of Sarum, 265; Milner’s Win- 
chester, ii. 63 ; Le Neve’s Fusti, 286). 

Richard Foxe, died 1528, buried in a chapel he 
had erected at Winchester. There is no inscrip- 
tion to his memory. The chapel is immediately 
behind the high altar on the south side. For 
description and view see Winkle’s Cathedrals, i 
138; Cassan’s Winchester, i. 322; Hutchinson’s 
Durham, i. 377; Granger, Biog. Hist. Eng., i. 
69) Portrait in Fiddes’s = of Wolsey by Vertue, 
others by Glover, Sturt, Faber, and in Hutchin- 
son’s Durham. 

Roger Laybourne, “ By his will dated July 17, 
1507, he desired to be buried in the parish church 
of St. James, near to Charing Cross, by London” 
(Wood, Ath. Oxon., i. 562). 

William Smith, buried in a stone coffin on the 
south side of the nave of Lincoln at the west end 
of Bishop Gynwell’s grave. No tomb was erected 
over him, but a marble gravestone richly adorned 
with brass, bearing an inscription which was 
fortunately secured by Dugdale just before the 
destruction of the brass. At the head :-— 

“Sub marmore isto tenet hic Tumulus ossa Venera- 
bilis in Christo Patris et Domini Domini Willielmi Smyth 
quondam Coventriensis et Lichfieldiensis et deinde Lin- 
colniensis Presulis qui obiit secundo die mensis Januarii 
Anno Domini Millesimo quingentesimo tertio cujus 
anime propitietur Deus. Qui pius et misericors, et in 
die tribulationis misericors peccata remittit. Eccle- 
siastici, ii*°."” 

At the foot :— 
** Cestrensis Presul post Lincolniensis ; amator 
Cleri, nam multos cis mare transque aluit : 
Quique utriusque fuit Prafectus Principis Aule, 
Fundavitque duas perpetuando Scolas, 
Aulaque sumptu hujus renovata est Enea. Criste 
Hic situs est, anime parce benigne sux.” 





On the original stone is now engraved, “Ds. D*. 
W. Smyth, Episcopus, ob: Jan. 2%, 15138, Si 
plura velis, Lector, adi vicinum marmor,” alluding 
to a mural monument of white marble near the 
great west door, erected by Dr. Cawley in 1775 
(Churton’s Life of Smyth; Le Neve’s Fasti ; 
Wood, Ath. Oxon.; Granger, Biog. Hist., i. 76). 
Portraits and bust in the hall of Brasenose Col- 
lege. Engraved in Churton’s Life, 4to., mezzotint, 
by J. Faber, also by Ackermana, Nugent, and 
Cochran. 

Nicholas Ridley, burnt Oct. 16, 1555, at Oxford. 
Portrait by Van der Werff in Biog. Evangelica, 
others by Marshall, White, Houston, Lodge, and 
Cochran. 

Richard Cheyney, buried in Gloucester Cathe- 
dral, near Abbot Parker’s monument, on the north 
of the choir, without any inscription. 

John Younge, buried in the church of Bromley, 
in Kent, May 14, 1605. Wood says that “ Soon 
after a comely monument was put over his grave, 
with an inscription thereon, wherein ’tis said, that 
he was ‘non minus varia doctrina, et prudentia, 
quam vitz sanctimonia clarus,’ &c.” (Wood, Ath. 
Oxon., 591; Le Neve, Fasti, 251). 

Lancelot Andrewes, buried in the upper aisle of 
the parish church of St. Saviour in Southwark. 
A monument of marble and alabaster was erected, 
with the following inscription in Roman capitals : 

**Lector, Si Christianus es, siste: more pretium erit, 

non nescire te, qui vir hic situs sit. Ejusdem tecum 
Catholic Ecclesize membrum, sub eadem felicis re- 
surrectionis spe, eandem D. Jesu preestolans Epipha- 
niam, sacratissimus antistes, Lancelotus Andrewes, 
Londini oriundus, educatus Cantabrigie Aule Pem- 
broch : Alumnorum, sociorum, przfectorum unus, et 
nemini secundus, lLinzguarum, artium, scientiarum, 
humanorum, divinorum omnium infinitus thesaurus, 
stupendum oraculum; crthodoxw Christi ecclesix 
dictis, scriptis, precibus, exemplo, incomparabile pro- 
pagraculum: Regine Elizabethe a sacris, D. Pauli 
Londini residentiarius, D. Petri Westmonast. Decanue, 
Epi-copus Cicestrensis, Eliensis, Wintoniensis, Regique 
Jacobo tum ab eleemosynis, tum ab utriusque regni 
consiliis, decanus denique Sacelli regii. Idem ex in- 
defessa opera in studiis, summa sapientia in rebus, assidua 
pietate in Deum, profusa largitate in egenos, rara 
ameznitate in suos, spectata probitate in omnes, e2ternum 
admirandus: annorum pariter, et publica fame satur, 
sed honorum pas-im omnium cum luctu denatus, calebs 
hine migravit ad aureolam ceelestem anno regis Caroli 
11° setatis suze LXxi° Christo Mpcxxvi°. Tantum est, 
lector, quod te mzrentes posteri nunc volebant, atque 
ut ex voto tuo valeas dicto Sit Deo Gloria.” 
During the progress of repairs in the month of 
July, 1839, the remains of Bishop Andrewes were 
discovered in a state of great preservation, in a 
leaden coffin, walled up with bricks, within his 
monument in Bishop’s Chapel. Portraits by J. 
Payne in Exposition of the Ten Commandments, 
R. White, Vaughan, Hollar, Vertue, S. Pass, and 
Tuck. 


Thomas Dove, died Aug. 30,1630. Buried in 


the north aisle of Peterborough Cathedral, Over 
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his grave a monument was erected with a large 
inscription thereon, but destroyed in 1643. 

Roger Dod, died July 26, 1608, at Ardbraccan, 
and is buried in that church (Sir James Ware, 
Commentary on the Prelates of Ireland). 

Randolph Barlow, died at Tuam, Feb. 22, 1637, 
and was there buried in the cathedral church of 
St. Mary (Sir James Ware, Commentary on the 
Prelates of Treland). 

George Coke, died Dec. 10, 1646; buried in 
Hereford Cathedral, “where there is a long, 
obscure, and almost unintelligible epitaph to his 
memory ” (Biog. Brit., 676; Walker's Sufferings, 
34; Le Neve, Fasti) 

Theophilus Field, died June 2, 1636; buried in 
Hereford Cathedral, where is his bust on the north 
of the shrine of Bishop Caatilupe, in the eastern 
aisle of the north wing of the transept (Wood, Ath. 
Oxon., 783 ; Le Neve, Fasti, 112). 

Ralph Brownrigg, buried in the Temple Church, 
Dec. 17, 1659. The following epitaph was in- 
scribed by Dr. Gauden :— 

“ Sumptibus et auspiciis Honorab. Societat. Templi 
Subtus posite sunt Reliquiz Radolfi 
Brownrici 8.T.D, Cant, reverendiss. Episc. 

Exon, quem hornorem optimé meruit, et per 

Annos XIX tenuit, malo tamen seculi fato, 

be!lis, schismatibus, sacrilegiis et Regicidiis fero- 
sciente, nunquam exercuit. Tandem anno 

zetatis LXv1I, Provinciam terrestrem nondum 

visam deserens, ad coelestem migravit, 

zerze Christi MDCLIX illuscescente car. ii 
feelicissimo redditu L.M.P.I.G. Episc. 

Exon. Electus.” 

(Wood, Ath. Oxm., 863; Oliver's Bishops of 
Exeter, 148; Walker's Sufferings, 23; Le Neve, 
Fasti, 84; Granger, Biog. Hist. England.) Por- 
trait by Faithorne as frontispiece to his sixty-five 
sermons ; another without engraver's name, 

Edward Story (in “N. & Q..” 6" S, x. 449, 
misprinted “ Stone ”), buried in Chichester Cathe- 
dral on the north side of the south aisle of the 
choir, immediately behind the high altar (Winkle’s 
Cathedrals, iii. 92 ; see plan). 

John Christopherson, buried Dec. 28, 1558, in 
Christ Church, London (Strype, Annals Ref., i. 
82; Stephens’s Mem. Chichester ; Le Neve, Fasti). 

Anthony Watson, buried Oct. 3, 1605, at Cheam, 
in Surrey, of which church he was rector. 

W. H. Borys. 

Clayton Hall, Manchester. 


QvuerRigs concerninG Bisnop Ken (6% S. x. 
467)—A reply was given to a portion of Dean 
Piumprre’s query in the Guardian of Decem- 
ber 10, which accounts for the story of the Monk 
and the Bird, and also for the statement respect- 
ing the authority relied upon by Bowles. I will 
hot, therefore, repeat these; but in reference to the 
ordination of clergy during the Commonwealth 
I will add the instance of Bishop Bull’s ordination 





by Bishop Skinner under exceptional circumstances, 
which is related in the Life of Bull by Robert 
Nelson, p. 25, Lond., 1714:— 

“He applied himself to Bishop Skinner, the ejected 
tishop of Oxford, by whom he was ordained Deacon and 
Priest in one day. This suffering prelate had the courage, 
even in these times of usurpation, to send many labourers 
into the Lord's vineyard, according to the Liturgy of the 
Church of England, when the exercising this power was 
made penal.” 

The clause in Bishop Skinner’s epitaph which is 
recorded by Wood (Ath. Ox m., t. ii. col. 673, Lond. 
1692), and which was placed in his cathedral at Wor- 
cester, may also be cited in illustration of such a 
practice. Upon noting his death it is: ‘* Postquam 
Presbyteris Sanciendis asswetam dextram suffici- 
endis Priesulibus mutuam dedisset,’? &c. The 
conferring holy orders both during the time of 
the usurpation and after the Restoration was 
eminently a part of Bishop Skinner's work for the 
Church. 

As regards this, and also his practice as to con- 
firmation, which Dean PLumpree further mentions, 

sishop Skinner's justificatory letter to the Bishop 
of London, preserved in Bodley (Tanner MS., 
vol. xlviii. fol. 25), should be consulted. Possibly 
Dean PLuMprre may not have seen the recent 
privately printed translations of the Morning, 
Evening, and Midnight Hymns (Oxon., anon., but 
by Rev. W. J. Copeland, of Farnham), of which the 
first stanzas are:— 
“Surge, anima, solis emula 
Diurnum obire circulum ; 
Pigrum veturnum discute, 
Fer m«ne laudis hostiam. 
« * * 


Jam nocte laudo Te, Deus, 
Patrem benignum |uminum ; 
Me protege, O Altissime, 
Almis sub alis* protege. 

* » Lal 


Somno, Deus, nunc excitum 
Tu rite solus suscipe, 
Ne noctis illudat pavor, 
Sordesve pectus inquinent.” 

I will also venture to mention, on the chance of 
its being unknown, a selection from Ken’s poems, 
in two parts, with life by J. R., printed by Combe, 
Leicester, and sold by Hamilton, Adams & Co., 
n.d., but my copy was acquired in 1837. It is 
a neat, small edition. 

I presume it is unnecessary to specify the article 
in No. Ixiii. of the Quarterly Review containing 
a criticism on Ken's poems, or the notice in 
Wood’s Fasti Oxon. The Reports of the Historical 
MSS. Commission contain numerous references to 
Bishop Ken. Report ii., p. 10, mentions a letter 
of Sept. 23, 1688, preserved at Patshull. Re- 
port iii., p. 200, Ken’s letters to Lord Weymouth, 
preserved at Longleat; congé d’elire for Thomas 
Ken, 36 C. IL. p. 363, at Wells. Report v., p. 308, 


* Sic, cor, MS. auct. pro “ umbris.” 
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letters preserved at Queensbury Place, Ken- scription in Ken’s copy. This second edition con- 


sington; draft of petition, a.p. 1691, p. 319; copy | 


of inscription for his tomb by Bp. Ken, ib. Re- 
port vii, p. 197, news-letter, Lond., May, 1691, 
in the possession of the Earl of Denbigh:— 

F “On croit que quelqu’un luy 4 fait peur sur ce qu’on 
dit que ancien Eveg ie, le ducteur x nm, #@ veut 
tenir dans l'eveché contre lauthoritié du Koy et 


miain- 
lact 


du Parlement, ayant pour cet effect assemblé son clergé | 


uP 


pour le fuire entrer dans ses interests, 
qu'il a la conscience fort delicate 
de Rebellion. 
ment,” &c, 





vila une marque 
+ 

si! se met en train 
Les Jacobites par ces mains tierces luni 


June, 1691, p. 198, “sur tout le docteur Ken,” &c 
(the reference in the index to p. 2 } 

* Mr. Ken, “un Holondois”); p. 481, lett 
possession of Sir H. Verney, 1683, mentions Ken 
as chaplain to Lord Dartmouth at Tangier. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


> 


Tam glad to be able to give Dean PLumprre 
the information he desires respecting the author- 
ship of Ublectamenta Pia, ab LEecclesie Catholica 
Sacerdote Anachoret t. This little book of Latin 
rhyming hymns on the services and festivals of 
the Church, “in gratiam juventutis,” is by Lewis 
Southcomb, Rector of Rose Ash, Devon. The first 
edition, containing only a part of the hymns, was 
printed in 1696, and published by H. Bonwicke, 
at the sign of the Red Lion, in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, Of this there is a copy among Bp. Ken’s 
books in the library of the Marquis of Bath at 
Longleat, which is no doubt the copy to which 
Dean Piomprre refers, as it contains a presenta- 
tion inscription to Ken (which I was kindly per- 
mitted to copy in 1882), addressed as to one 
*‘ afflictissima matris ecclesie wupzradotvtt, Dom. 
Jesu oriypacw ornatissimo, Doctori seraphico 
angelico,” and signed “ Timotheus +.” I believe 
that the signature simply implies that the author 
was Ken’s “ own son in the faith,” as having been 
probably ordained by him, while the cross declares 
what the faith is. The second edition, “altero 
[sic] tanto auctior que festa ecclesix, evangelista- 
rum et apostolorum vitas, acta, mores, refert, ex- 
plicat, applicatque,” was printed at Exeter in 1716, 
and published by Philip Bishop. Of this there is 
a copy in the library of the Right Hon. Lady Rolle, 
at Bicton, Devon, which was given by the author 
(from whose inscription therein [ learned his name) 
to John, the younger son of John Rolle, Esq., of 
Stevenstone, Feb, 11, 1728/9. I saw this volume 
in 1849, and was much interested by it, and for 
thirty-two years kept watch in vain over book- 


sellers’ catalogues for a copy, securing one at last | 


in 1881 at a sale in London of books brought from 
a seat of the late Earl of Clare, in Devonshire. 
My copy of the little book has in the inside of the 
cover the following words, “ Quippe quod 
BiBAtov péya xaxdv ait Uallimachus apud 
athenzeum,’ in the hand of the writer of the in- 





tains 138 pages of text. The author, as appears 
from Rawlinson MS. C. fol. 188, is the 
‘“Mr. S..” a letter to whom from Kettlewell is 
printed in (Lee’s) Memoirs of Keltlewell, pp. 358 

364, and whose consequent Penitential Confession, 
Retractation, &c., in 1693, for having taken the 
oaths, is also printed there, pp. 367-382. Of 
another small publication by him, viz., A Sermon 
Preach'd at the Funeral of the Reverend Mr John 
Culme, by L wis Southe mb, R clor of Re DY A h, 
there is mention in a list of books sold by Heary 
Bouwicke, advertised at the end of Hope and 
Peace, in Two Letters, 1701. It would seem that 
he retained his living in spite of his Nonjuriag 
recantation of the oaths, or else that he again re- 
canted. In the former case his retaining the living 
would probably be owing to his being both squire 
and patron of Rose-Ash, as I believe members of 
the sume family are to this day. He is noticed in 
Lysons’s Devonshire, p. 350. 

Of a curious and interesting littie book written 
by “Lewis Southcomb, jun.,” and therefore pro- 
bably by his son, and published at Exeter in 1726, 
I also possess a copy. It is entitled, Render to 
all their Dues; or, a Dialogue between Timotheus 
and Pleonectes concerning the Converting Tithes 
and Offerings to Secular Uses. 

Of Dr. John Fitzwilliam, the trusted friend of 
Lady Rachel Russell, about whom Dean PLUMPTRE 
also made inquiry in the Guardian newspaper, the 
fullest account is to be found in Dr. Bloxam’s 
valuable Register of St. Mary Magdalen College, 
“ Demies,” vol. ii. pp. 223-9, 8vo., Oxford, 1876. 
Many volumes of Dr. Fitzwilliam’s writings are 
among Rawlinson’s MSS. in the Bodleian, and a 
portrait of him is preserved in the president's lodg- 
ings in Magdalen College. W. D. Macray. 

Ducklington Rectory, Witney. 
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CaRMICHAELS oF THAT ILK AND HynprorpD 
(6 S. x. 350, 396, 477).—I have already been so 
frequently drawn into the expression of my views 
in “N. & Q.” on various points connected alike 
with the Carmichaels of that ilk and with their 
successors, the Earls of Hyndford, that I was 
somewhat inclined to leave ZeTa in the excellent 
hands of Mr. Borie. There is, however, a point 
not directly touched by Mr. Bore, and in which 
[ am interested as he, of course, cannot be. At 
the back of ZeTa’s query there lay the undoubted 
implication of the illegitimate origin of the Hynd- 
ford family. Mr. Boyne has amply shown, I 
conceive, how impossible it is to drag in the baton 
of the dexter supporter of that line as an argument 
an origin. I may, perhaps, without 


| - 
or such 


attempting any dissertation on the baton in Scot- 
peya tish heraldry, take this opportunity of remarking 
| Saas in 
l 


the 1878 edition of Burke’s General 
Armory Zera would have found the baton blazoned 
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not as a “ baton royal,” as in the older books, but 
as a “‘ marischal’s baton”; and this latter form is 
in strict accordance with the blazon of the first 
earl’s arms on the Lyon Register. There is, there- 
fore, no argument deducible from the armorial bear- 
ings of the Hyndford family. It remains that Zera 
should be in possession of some special information, 
not known to Scottish genealogists. I shall be glad 
to know the nature of this information, as it might 
give a new direction to my own researches, and I 
think that I have a right to ask for the grounds 
on which Zera’s implied allegation was based. 
But as I do not find that Zera distinguishes 
between the old house of Carmichael and the new 
house of Hyndford, I venture to doubt whether 
there is much in the background. 

I must say a word to F. C., whose communica- 
tion contains a somewhat phenomenal statement 
of cousinship. James, first Lord Carmichael, was, 
indeed—though the circumstauce, it has amply 
been shown, had nothing to do with the “ baton ”— 
third cousin to James VI. The genealogists of 
the Hyndford line always make this their pidce di 
résistance. But it is certain that the pedigree 
stated by F. C. would not have made Lord Car- 
michael the king’s cousin: the consanguinity would 
have existed only in his children. As a matter 
of fact, the first lord married Agnes Wilkie, and not 
Marian Campbell of Loudoun. Marian was his 
grandmother, not his wife, and it is through this 
ancestral marriage that he derived the descent 
which F’. C. proceeds to state as a descent, if such 
exists, jure uxoris. It may be remarked, in con- 
clusion, that it was the first earl, not the first lord, 
who registered the supporters which have been the 
subject of the present discussion. The first Lord 
Carmichael was never chief of his name. He was, 
of course, entitled to supporters as a peer, but not 
to the supporters, if any, borne by his chief. 

C. H. E, Carmicuart, 
WwW. 


New University Club, § 

Pikevet (6% S. x. 448).—Pikelet or piclate is 
(or was in the early part of the century) a familiar 
delicacy of the midland counties. The fuller form 
bara-pyclid, as it was formerly written, shows that 
the name (together, doubtless, with the preparation 
itself) was borrowed from the Welsh. Cotgrave, 
in his French and English Dictionary, explains 
the word popelins as signifying “soft cakes made 
of fine flour, kneaded with milk, sweet butter, and 
yolks of eggs, and fashioned and buttered like our 
Welsh Barra-pyclids.” Bailey (1737) spells it 
bara-picklet. 


order to represent the aspirated sound of the 
Welsh Ji, which cannot be correctly conveyed to 
an English ear. It is usually sounded as thl or tl 
in the English pronunciation of Welsh names, as 
in Mallwyd, pronounced Mathlewyd, or Machyn- 
lleth, pronounced Mahunileth. 

H. Wepewoop. 

31, Queen Ann Street, 

My worthy and venerable housekeeper tells me 
that when she was young crumpets were called 
pikelets in Yorkshire, and that the name probably 
still survives there. E, Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W, 

In Webster’s Dictionary pikelet is derived from 
the English pike, or peak, or point, and therefore 
means properly a very thin cake. The equivalents 
of English pik: in other languages are, Ir. pique ; 
Span, pica; Ital. picca; H.Ger. picke ; L.Ger. 
pick ; and Danish and Swedish, pik. In Latham’s 
Dictionsry it is derived from baccles or backles, 
provincial and archaic for pancake ; and also men- 
tions that at Eton Shrove Tuesday was called 
Bacchus, which perhaps is rather connected with 
bakehouse than with Father Lyzus. He also 
quotes an extract from Cotgrave, as follows : 
* Popelin, m., a little finicall lady. Popetins, soft 
cake, made of flower, kneaded with milk, sweet 
butter, and yolks of eggs, and fashioned and 
buttered, like our Welsh barrapyclas”—which 
latter word, referring to Bacchus, he says equals 
bread-buckles. ANSER, 


This word is given in Latham (1876), vol. ii. 
pt. i. pp. 510-511, where Mr. Overton will find 
along note on the question of its derivation. It 
is also to be found in Wedgwood’s Dictionary of 
Etymology, p. 509, where it is stated to be ‘‘ ap- 
parently of Welsh origin.” G. F. R. B. 


Srainc Caprains (6'" §, x. 89, 233, 315).—In 
the Prussian army the officers of the Landwehr and 
of the Reserves, summoned for duty in their re- 
spective regiments during six weeks in summer, 
used to be called “ Summer Lieutenants.” 
B. F. 

ticnaARD Wuatiey Briveman (6" 8. x. 447). 
—It would appear from the old Law Lists that 
this gentleman was by profession an attorney. In 
the Law Lists of 1700 and 1795 he is described 
as one of the clerks of the Grocers’ Company. His 
address in the Law List for 1803 is given as “ Fune 
Cross, Fulham,” and in that for 1817 as “ 8, Church 
Street, Lambeth.” In the preface to the third 


I'he first half of the word is, of | edition of An Analytical Digest of the Reported 





course, the W. bara, bread. The second element 


isto be explained from the W. peillio, to searce or 


Cases in the Courts of Equity (1822), his son, 
R. O. Bridgman (a barrister and member of Lin- 


bolt flour ; whence peillied, bolted or fine flour, | coln’s Inn), states that his father “had made con- 
and bara-peilliaid, fine flour bread (Owen’s Welsh | siderable progress in the preparation of a third 
and English Dictionary). The insertion of the | edition of the work when his hand was arrested 


k, which does not appear in the Welsh word, is in by a sudden malady which in a few weeks proved 
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fatal.” In the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. xc. 
pt. ii. p. 477, under the date Nov. 16, 1820, is the 
following announcement, “ At Bath, in his 59th 
year, Richard Whalley Bridgman, Esq.” The 
preface to his edition of Sir Francis Buller’s In- 
troduction to the Law Relative to Trials at Nisi 
Prius was written at “‘ Bath, January, 1817.” 
A list of his works will be found in Watt, the one 
in Allibone being very imperfect. G, F. R. B. 


Ricwarp Crasnaw (6 §. x. 447).—Possibly 
Mr. Cann HucGurs does not know of Peregrine 
Phillips’s edition, 1785, of his poetry, ‘* with an 
uccount of the author.” He is there styled Canon 
of Loretto. A letter from Queen Henrietta Maria, 
recommending him in Italy, got him a secretaryship 
with a cardinal at Rome and the canonry followed 
immediately. It is commonly said that Pope bor- 
rowed thoughts from him but improved on them. 
Crashaw is very unequal, but when he has ex- 
pressed anything at his best neither Pope nor 
anybody else could much improve upon him. His 
style, though not so uniform, is much better, 
purer, and more direct than the Frenchified 
Augustan Watteauism of Pope. Pope spoiled 
English verse for a century us Johnson spoiled 
English prose for half a century. 

C. A. Warp. 


Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature refers to 
the following articles: viz., Retrospective Review, 
vol, i. p. 225 ; Christian Disciple, vol. v. p. 81; 
Catholic World, vol. xxxii. p. 138; American 
Cutholic Quarterly, vol. vi. p, 445. 

G. F. R. B. 


In the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. Ixxxviii. 
pt. i. p. 201, Crashaw is mentioned as belonging 
to Peterhouse College, Cambridge. I can find no 
references as to his portrait. J. E. Tuompson. 

Barnes. 


In reply to Mr. Hucues’s inquiry, there is an 
article upon this poet in the Cornhill Magazine, 
vol. xlvii. (January to June, 1883), p. 424. 

a FB &. 

Kitpury Priory (6" §. x. 447).—This priory 
originated as follows: One Godwyn, a hermit, 
possessing land at Kilburn, retired thither, for the 
purpose of seclusion, in the reign of the first Henry, 
und built his hermitage on the banks of the rivulet 
Kule-Bourne, or Coal-Brook, The site was sur- 
rounded with wood, and was similar to the place 
described by Spenser in his Faerie Queene, viz.:— 
** A little lowly hermitage it was, 

Downe in a dale, hard by a forests side ; 
Far from the resort of people that did pass 
In traveill to and from ; a little wyde 

There was an holy chapelle edifyde, 

Wherein the hermit dewly wont to say 


Godwyn soon became weary of the solitude of 
Kilburn, now a large town, and between 1128 and 
1134 made over his cell and lands to the church 
of St. Peter, Westminster, “as an alms for the 


| redemption of the whole convent of Brethem.” 


Immediately after the grant the Abbott of West- 
minster, the Bishop of London consenting, at 
Godwyn’s request, conveyed the property in ques- 
tion to three virgins, named Emma, Griselda, and 
Christina, who were maids of honour to the queen 
of Henry I., who herself was a most religious 
personage, and probably for this reason the cell 
of the anchorite was converted into a nunnery. 
Godwyn was the first master of this nunnery. 
There is an engraving of “Old Kilburn 
Priory” in Howitt’s Heights of London, and 
another of the priory in 1750 in Old and New 
London. Vide Timbs’s Abbeys and Castles, Old 
and New London, and Howitt’s Northern Heights 
of London. Henry G. Hore. 
Freegrove Road, N. 


Sryautar Errrapas (6 §, x. 124, 317, 414).— 
“ Here lies Robert Trollop, 

Who made yon stones ro!l up, 

When death took his soul up, 

His body filled this hole up.” 
Some time since a correspondent asked for the 
name of the churchyard in which these lines were 
to be found. Annexed I give a quotation from 
Local Records of Remarkable Events which have 
occurred in Northumberland and Durham, &c., 
by John Sykes (1833) :— 

** Robert Trollop, the architect of the exchange and 
town court, was, Sept 25, 1657, presented with the fran- 
chise of the corporation of Newcastle, for his ingenuity, 
skill, and abilities. At the east end of Gateshead church- 
yard, stands a heavy square pile, the lower part brick 
and the upper part stone, sometime ornamented with 
golden texts beneath the cornice, built by Robert Trollop 
for the place of his interment, It is said there stood 
formerly a statue of the said Trollop, on the north side 
of it, pointing to the town court of Newcastle, and under- 
neath the following linea,” 
Here follows the epitaph. Poss ALLu. 

Luxe’s “Iron Crown”: Gotpsmitn’s “ Tra- 
VELLER” (1% S. ix. 57; 3° S. i. 364, 419; iii. 
513; 6 S. i. 366, 385; x. 66, 155, 231, 295, 
416).—When L. L. K. remarked (p. 231) that 
szekerce is “the modern Magyar word for battle- 
axe,” I really understood him to say that szekerce 
has to-day the specific meaning of an axe for 
battle. This, it would appear, he did not mean 
to assert ; accordingly, I am rather at a loss for 
the point of a comparison with oayapis, which 
certainly is a weapon of war, and nothing else. 
No doubt bard anciently was a battle-axe, and 
now is an axe or bill; and harchdrd may be a 





His holy things, each morne and eventyde : 
Thereby a christall streame did gentle play, 
Which from a sacred fountaine welled forth alway,” 


hybrid (like battle-axe itself), though Dankovszky 
reckons bard as Slavonic as well as harc. But, 
bybrid or not, it is, I think, “ the modern Magyar 
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word for a battle-axe,” unless vivébdrd, fighting- 
axe, be preferred. 

‘T referred to the well-known fact that szekerce is 
of Slavonic origin, simply as a means of replying 
indirectly to L. L. K.’s suggestion that Magyar 
writers, if its resemblance to odyapis happened 
to strike them, would no doubt be stupid enough 
to use such resemblance as a proof of their much- 
prized Scythian descent. Magyar writers, with 


all their love for old tradition, are not quite so | 


ignorant as this, 

Mr. Dixon can defend himself; but I entirely 
agree with him that a slovenly compilation, giving 
no authorities, is “‘ not of much historical value.” 

I hope, with L. L. K., that some one will dis- 
inter the passage from the Géographie Curieuse. 
Brunet gives the title of Le Curieux Antiquaire, 
ou Recueil Géographique et Historique, &c., par 
P. L. Berkenmeyer, Leyde, 1729, 3 vols. 8vo. 

V.HLLLLC.LYV. 


Servius Totxius (6 §. x. 447).—Following 
the recommendation often given in “N. & Q.” 
of verifying a reference, I turned to Preston’s 
Masonry on seeing the query of Mr. C. A. Warp, 
when I found that the assertion of Preston refers 
to Pythagoras, not to Servius Tullius. Pytha- 
goras, according to some authorities, was the son 
of Mnesarchus, an engraver of gems. 

E. Marswatu, 


Barton Boorn (6 S. x. 518).—In reply to 
Urpan’s query, [ would say that in the anony- 
mous Memoirs of the Life of Barton Booth, Esq., 
1733, it is said that the subject of those memoirs, 
born in 1681, “ was put to Westminster-school in 
the ninth year of his Age.” I have it in Booth’s 


own handwriting that he remained there six years, | 


and then, “instead of going to either University to 
pursue his studies, his folly led him to the profes- 
sion he must now stick to, while he lived,” &c. 
He states that he has (Dec. 16, 1712) “ been thir- 
teen years an actor”; and it will be seen that 
these dates do not agree. I am, therefore, in- 
clined to believe the account given by his anony- 


mous biographer, according to whom Booth spent | 


some time in Ireland before joining Betterton’s 


company, though this is not mentioned by Booth | 
Probably the explanation is that he did | 


himself. 
not reckon himself “an actor” during that novi- 
ciate, I shall be glad to show my documents to | 
Urpay. Jovian Marsaaty, | 

13, Belsize Avenue, N.W. | 


The following is from Their Majesties’ Servants, 
by Dr. Doran :— 

“In 1690 a handsome, well-bred lad, whose age did | 
not then amount to two lustres, sought admission into 
Westminster School. Dr, Busby thought him too young; 
but Barton Booth was the son of a gentleman, of the 
family of Booth, Earl of Warrington, and was a remark- | 
ablyclever and attractive boy. The Doctor, whose acting 
had been commended by Charles I., perhaps thought of | 


| the school plays, and recognized in little Barton the 
| promise of a lover in Terence’s comedies, At all events, 
he admitted the applicant. Barton Booth, a younger 
| son of a Lancashire sire, was destined for Holy Orders, 
| He was a fine elocutionist, and he took to Latin as 
readily as Erasmus; but then he had Nicholas Rowe as 
a schoolfellow ; and one day, was cast for Pamphilus in 
the Andria. Luckily, or unluckily, he played this pro- 
totype of young Bevil in Steele’s Conscious Lovers with 
such ease, perfection, and charming intelligence, that 
the old dormitory shook with plaudits, The shouts of 
approbation changed the whole purpose of his sire; they 
deprived the church of a graceful clergyman, and gave 
| to the stave one of the most celebrated of our actors. 
| He was but seventeen when his brilliant folly led him 
| to run away from home, and tempt fortune by playing 
Oronooko, in Dublin. The Irish audiences confirmed 
the judgment of the Westminster critics, and the in- 
te!ligent lad moved the hands of the men, and the hearts 
of the women, without a check, during a glorious three 


years’ probation.” 
Heyry G. Hore. 


Freegrove Road, N, 


Barton Booth was undoubtedly educated at 
Westminster School, but he was not on the 
foundation. His name does not occur in the 
Alumni Westmonasterienses, which contains a list 
of all elections to St. Peter’s College since 1663. 
Mr. Mackenzie Walcott, again, in his Westminster, 
excepts his name from his list of some eminent Old 
Westminsters formerly in college, but includes 
him amongst some others who received their 
education at the school, but who were not on the 
foundation. Acting in the “ play” is now (and I 
thought it always was) restricted to the Queen’s 
Scholars or those on the foundation, and I do not 





know, therefore, how he came to act in it, as he is 
stated to have done in the Andria in 1695, when 
he was fourteen years old. At the age of seven- 
teen—namely, in 1698 (he was born in 1681)—he 
ran away from the school—just, according to Mr. 
Walford (Old and New London, vol. iii. p. 470) 
as he was “ about to proceed to the University ”— 
and joined a company of strolling players at Dublin 
(The Public Schools, by the author of Etoniana; 
Davenport’s Dict. of Biog., 1831). Assuming the 
above statements to be correct, he could not have 
gone to Trinity College, Cambridge, at all, though 
his name might have been entered there. Will 
some one kindly refer me to the best biographical 
account of this actor ? ALPHA. 


Brapsnaw (6 §, viii. 45, 92, 338).—I have 
had a letter from the secretary of the Manchester 
Free Library, directing my attention to the notes 
in which reference is made to Bradshaw's Railway 
Guide. I hope Iam not too late to say a word. 


|I,and not Bradshaw, was the originator of that 


valuable public benefit. I proved this several 
years ago in a correspondence I had in the Man- 
chester Courier, and I now proceed to give you 
particulars, 

I commenced business in Manchester as a 
printer in 1834, and in 1839 I issued my first 
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number of Gadsby’s Monthly Railway Guide. 
Mr. Abel Heywood, the well-known publisher of 
Manchester, Mr. Alderman King, and others still 
living well remember this. But I have yet in 
my possession the letters I received from the 
Manchester and Leeds, Manchester and Liverpool, 
and Grand Junction. I enclose copies. Now, 
Bradshaw did not begin his until 1841, in the 
doing of which he copied from me. And some 
time after that I was made the printer and pub- 
lisher to the Anti-Corn Law League. This 
so filled my hands, and head too, that I gave up 
to Bradshaw. Two or three years afterwards I 
met Mr. Blacklock, and said to him, “I ought to 
have copyrighted my guide.” “ Ah,” he replied, 
“it is too late now.” Mr. Blacklock’s widow is 
still living. But in 1841 Bradshaw was not in 
its present form. I have a copy for 1842, price 1s., 
in which the preface says, “ The time-tables form- 
ing this little work are arranged as a sheet, and 
published on the Ist of every month, price 3d.” It 
was not until 1842 that Bradshaw began to pub- 
lish monthly at all, and then it was on a broad 
sheet ; whereas I began in book form in 1839, 
and published monthly from the first, price 3d., 
Bradshaw copying from me a couple of years or so 
after. Bradshaw originated the foreign railway 
guide and also maps, I never gave maps, 

I am now seventy-six, and every circumstance is 
as fresh in my mind as if it had occurred last week. 
If you would like to see the original letters, I shall 
be happy to show them to you, or to give any fur- 
ther information. I supplied all Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Leeds, and minor towns before Bradshaw 
began. The forenamed secretary of the Manchester 
Free Library says, “ What a pity you did not stick 
to Gadsby’s Monthly Railway Guide!” 

Jno. Gapssy. 


Birtnrtace or Lorp Beaconsrietp (6™ §. 
x. 309, 352, 457, 473).—As your correspondent 
H. R. G. has passed on from Lord Beaconsfield’s 
birthplace to the place of his school, I may, perhaps, 
be allowed to supply the following particulars, 
which I record in Greater London and in my Life 
of Lord Beaconsfield, on the authority of one of 
his schoolfellows, who gave them to me only a few 
years since :— 

“The future Prime Minister of England, Benjamin 
Disraeli, was partly educated at a private school, kept 
by a Unitarian minister, Mr. Cogan, at Higham Hill, 
Walthamstow......: As a boy young Disraeli was not re- 
markable for his attention to his lessons, or for bis fond 
ness for classical or mathematical studies; but he was 
a great dandy, and also a devourer of curious and out- 
of-the-way literature, old romances, plays, and histories; 
and he would often keep the other boys awake at night 
by telling them all sorts of stories, which he would in- 
vent as he went along. ‘The child,’ in his case, ‘ was 
the father of the man.’ He was shy and reserved, and 
would wander by himself in the glades of the forest 
hard by, his only companions being a book and his 
master’s favourite dog.” 


I may add that my informant was Mr. Philip Le 

Breton, of Hampstead, late a member of the Board 

of Works, who also stated to me that one of Mr. 

Cogan’s other pupils was the late Mr. Milner 

Gibson. E. Watrorp, M.A, 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Dovste Letters As Inrt1at Caprrats (6 §, 
x. 328).—My official duties have made me a close 
student of the handwriting and orthography of 
past centuries, and so far as the English MS. 
records of this State are concerned, I can say that 
from the beginning of the seventeenth century no 
other letter than the f is found duplicated at the 
commencement of a word. I suppose the ff is 
meant to represent our modern capital F. To 
decide that point, somebody must first discover 
the rules applying to the use of capital letters in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. I give 
a few instances : ‘‘ Vpon Aplicac’on of Christians 
and Indyans for the settlement of Cow neck in 
Hempsteed bounds the Indyans Desireing”; or, 
“shee may proceede on her Intended voyage with- 
out any manner of Lett, Hindrance or molestac’on 
whatsoever Shee having cleared ” (from an Order- 
book of Governor Sir Edmond Andros, 1679-80); 
or, “long before the present members were of his 
Majesty’s Council, which after being Enacted into 
Laws, we doubt not have been duly Authenti- 
cated” (from an address by the General Assembly 
to the Governor, Nov. 6, 1753). The Governor’s 
answer has, “......the Welfare of the Province 
shall be objects of my Attention. I am obliged...... 
for the Assurances...... of your Cheerful concur- 
rence......and I shall rely on your advice and 
Assistance.” As to how it came about that a 
double f was made to stand for a capital, I have a 
theory, and believe that some man ot high station, 
and not a great calligraphist, perhaps writing 
rapidly, drew the left end of the cross stroke in 
the F too far down with a flourish, and brought it 
alongside the upright stroke, and as this would 
look like a double f, he set the fashion among his 
followers to use a double f for a capital. Many 
double f’s are only badly made capital F's. 

B. Fernow. 

State Library, Albany. 


Irauian Provers (6S, x. 495).— 
** Aspettare e non venire ; 
Star in letto e non dormire ; 
Far |’ amore e non gradire; 
Son tre cose da morire.” 
Cf. Strafforelli, Za Sapienza del Mondo (Torino, 
Nigro), vol. i. p. 133. 
Epiror or tHe “ GIornNALE DEGLI 
Ervpit1 £ pet Curtost.” 

Padova, 

[The third line is given as “ Servire e non gradire ” 
by OU, A. H., E. G., Toomas Srrarron, and A. L. 8. 
“ Ben servire e non gradire” is the reading of St. Jonn 
Horney, R.N., and James Hoorgr. Ross O’ConnEL has 
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heard “Star a tavola e non mangiare”; A. H. E,, 
“Salire e non gradire”; R. C. A. P., “ Far la corte e 
nom gradire”; Netire Maciacan, “Ben studiar e non 
capire.” F.N.R. gives “Amare e non gradire,” and 
substitutes in the second line “ Ammalare”’ for “ Star 
in letto.” Other alterations in different lines are made 
by correspondents, F. N. R. sends a translation by an 
English lady. HH. Garpoz, 22, Rue Servandoni, Paria, 
suggests that the third verse is not always acceptable to 
English taste; and G. G. H. furnishes the following 
different specimens of the same kind of verse :— 
“ Non v’ é prato senza fiore ; 
Non v’ é donna senz’ amore ; 
Non v’ é stampa senz’ errore,” 
Sono Donne tanta basta, 
Sono tutte d’ una pasta.” | 


“Tae UNTRAVELLED TRAVELLER” (6" §,. x. 
518).—These lines, written on the recovery of 
Prince Leopold, appeared in Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine, March, 1875, R. W. 

Brompton. 


Cuarave By C. S.C. (6% §S. x. 516).--Drug- 
get. Water W. SkEat. 

[Answers to the same effect are received from Mr. J. 
Dixon, Mr. E, B. Savace, Ma. Junitan Marsa, and 
Mz. J. H. Extis.] 


Canpy: Berea (6 §. x. 429).—N. Condy, not 
Candy, was a naval officer before he became an 
artist. He resided, I believe, at Plymouth, and 
was well known in the West of England from 1832 
to 1841. He chiefly painted small pictures in 
water colours on tinted paper, about 8 in. by 5 in. 
They were very spirited, and sold readily at fifteen 
shillings to a guinea each. 

Hven Owen, F.S.A. 

[Nicholas Condy, of Plymouth, exhibited, between 
1830 and 1845, two landscapes at the Royal Academy, 
four at the British Institution, and one at the Suffolk 


have evidently been the centre of the parish from 

|a very early date, and there has probably been 

|some connexion between the two. It seems at 

|}least probable that in this case Coney Garth 

means king’s enclosure, 8. J. Cuapwick. 
Mirfield, 


Wituiams, Booxsetier (6 §, x. 429).—John 
Williams, who reprinted the North Briton in a 
folio volume, was on Thursday, Feb. 14, 1765 
taken in a hackney coach to Palace Yard, West- 
minster; he arrived there about 12 o’clock, and 
was at once place d in the pillory, holding a branch 
of laurel in his hand, and greeted with the loud 
acclamations of more than ten thousand spectators, 
During the hour of his elevation a collection was 
made for him amongst the crowd, and more than 
2001. was presented to him. An account may be 
found in the St. James’s Chronicle of February 14; 
the Annual Register for 1765, p. 65; Gentleman’s 
Magazine, vol. xxxv. p. 96; Horace Walpole’s 
Letters, iv. 325; and, in fact, in most of the papers 
and magazines of the time. In the Chronicle of 
the day was the following: — 





“ Martyrs of old for truth thus bravely stood, 

Laid down their lives, and shed their dearest blood 

No scandal then to suffer in her cause, 

And Nobly stem the Rigour of the Laws. 

Pulpit and Desk may equally go down, 

A Pillory’s now more sacred than a 
The next week there was another epigram on 
Williams :— 

“ Tnflam’d alike by W—kes, the son and sire, 

See how the vulgar rage, like headstrong fire ; 

$y Gin (the Father's poison) first undone, 

Now with false British spirit by the son!” 

Epwarp Sotuy. 


Williams, the publisher of the North Briton, 








Street Gallery. Nicholas Matthews Condy, also of Piy- 
mouth, exhibited, between 1812 and 1845, three sea- 
pieces at the Roysl Academy. See Mr, Algernon 
Grayes’s excellent Dictionary of Artists.] 


] 
Nores on Ma. Smytne Patmer’s “Forx- | 
Errmotocy ” (6 S. ix, 303, 391, 437, 497; x. 38, | 
172, 276).— Cunning Garth.—In the town- | 
ship of Mirfield, Yorkshire, is a field called 
the Coney Garth, adjoining an old moated 
mound, called Castle Hill in the township survey, 
but generally known as the Danish Mount. 
This mound is very similar to the one at Laughton- | 
en-le-Morthen, and has probably been used for | 
defensive purposes. A house called Castle Hall | 
adjoined it for at least three hundred years, and | 
tradition has it that there has been a house on the 
site from the year 1022. The church is close by, 


83 is also the hamlet of Towngate, containing the 
rectory, the vicarage, and other very old buildings. 
It seems, therefore, improbable that the field in 
question has been a rabbit warren, particularly as 
the warren of the lord of the manor was in quite 
another part of the parish, The mound and field | 

‘ 


stood for an hour in the pillory at New Palace 
Yard, Westminster, on Feb. 14, 1765, and a full 
account of the remarkable proceedings that took 
place on the occasion will be found in the follow- 
ing publications of that year: Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, p. 96; Annual Register, p. 65 ; and London 
Chronicle, Feb. 14-16. We possess no information 
as to whether the engine of punishment was a fix- 
ture in New Palace Yard or not. Probably it was 
capable of being removed after each exhibition, 
and was refixed on the same site when required, 
Certain it is that the sentence was frequently 
carried out there. In the previous century Prynne 
and Leighton were pilloried there; and coming 
down to a later date—to the time of Williams— 
the volumes of the Annual Register for the years 
1763 to 1767 relate instances of the punishment 
taking place in the same locality. It is somewhat 
remarkable that the sentence of the Court of 
King’s Bench (as recorded in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for 1765, p. 45) mentions Old Palace Yard; 
but this is probably an error, This latter was 
more frequently the scene of executions, and it 
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was here that the Gunpowder Plot conspirators and 
Sir W. Raleigh suffered death. 
T. N. Brusurietp, M.D, 


Budleigh Salterton, Devonshire. 


Mr. ©. A. Warp will fiad the pillorying of 
John Williams, a bookseller of Fleet Street (at 
No. 38, next the Mitre ‘Tavern, “ for republishing 
the North Briton, No. 45, in volumes,” not in 
forty-five volumes), represented with force and 
spirit in “ 1765,” British Museum Satirical Print, 
No. 4114. Likewise in “ The Pillory Triumphant,” 
No. 4115 of the same collection of engravings. 
In addition see Nos, 4116 and 4117. New Palace 
Yard, Westminster, was the scene of this event. 

F. G. S. 

The sentence of the King’s Bench upon Williams, 
the bookseller, was that he should pay a fine of 
1001., should be imprisoned six months in the 
King’s Bench prison, should stand once in the 
pillory in Old Palace Yard, and should give 
security in 1,0001. for his good behaviour for seven 
years. The sentence of the pillory was carried out 
in New Palace Yard, at midday. He stood there 
for an hour in the presence of a large crowd, who 
collected two hundred guineas for him on the spot. 
See Annual Register, 1765, pp. 59 and 65. 

Evwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


According to the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. xxv. 
p. 96, the pillory in which Mr. Williams stood 
was in New Palace Yard, Westminster. 


G. F. R. B. 


Marive Sienatuixe (6" §. x. 309, 417). — 
The following list may be of service to Mr. 
Etson :— 

Telegraphic Signals, or Marine Vocabulary. By Sir 
Home Pupham, London, 1803. 4to. 

Description of Boaz’s Diurnal and Nocturnal Patent 
Telegraph. (Patent No. 2564 of 1801.) Glasgow, 1804. 
l2mo. 

Telegraphists’ Vade Mecum. Joseph Conolly. London 
[1818]. 4to. 

Ward's Ocean Marine Telegraph. (Letters Patent 
No. 1600 of 1859.) Pourth Edition, London, 1861. 8vo. 

He will also find articles on the subject of flag- 
signalling in 

Falconer’s Dictionary, enlarged by Burney. London, 
1815. 4to. 

Journal of the Society of Telegraph Engineers. Vol. i. 
p- 61. Article by Capt. Colomb, 

And in 
Hamersley’s Naval Encyc!opadia, Philadelphia, 1881. 


8yo, 
E. W. Hume. 
Patent Office. 


A Vucear Error: Harp To MAKE A LIE 
LIVE or Dig (6™ S. x, 382, 451.—I think most 
people will agree with your correspondent that the 
experience of life is in favour of the latter version, 





as the favourite saying that mankind is “ glace 
pour la vérité et feu pour le mensonge ” further 
testifies, In Italy, however, notwithstanding that 
we are not credited with truthfulness above other 
people, we are fond of congratulating ourselves, on 
the other hand, that “ la bugia ha la gamba corta.” 
R. H. Busx. 


Kuepive (6% §, ix. 449; x. 13, 335, 417) is 
spelt Khd-kesrah, dal-kesrah, yd, waw, yd. But 
few people here would write the first Kesrah, and 
fewer still the second, Transliteration I do not 
attempt, as a transliterator should be at hand to 
transliterate his transliteration. KILuiGRew. 

Cairo, 


Georce Borryn (6" §S, ix. 406, 457; x. 34).— 
The origin of the title Viscount Rochford is terri- 
torial. The Boleyns owned Rochford House, 
Essex, where, by some accounts, Queen Anne was 
born. It is an ancient manor, head of the hundred, 
and has an open-air court known as “ lawless,” 
and conducted at night in whispers only. The 
Boleyns were well descended, and Burke, General 
Armory, quotes two coats for Rochford, both “ Ar., 
a lion sable, crowned,” &c. Such coat could be 
granted or confirmed by the heralds to the first 
viscount. A. Hatt. 


Last Drive Speecues (6 §. x. 69, 153, 257, 
474).—I must offer my very humble and sincere 
apologies to Nemo for having given him so much 
trouble through a mistake of mine—a mistake the 
blame for which I am afraid I cannot lay upon 
any one else. How I came to make it I cannot 
conceive. The paragraph referring to the sale of 
“ last dying speeches” is to be found at p. 57, and 
not at p. 70, and is the last paragraph of an article 
on Jonathan Wild. So far as I can find out, only 
twelve numbers of Fennell’s Antiq. Chron. and Lit. 
Adv.—a publication which, dealing largely as it 
did with extracts from old newspapers, promised 
to be very useful—have been issued, and to all 
appearance it has come to a premature end. 

ALPHA, 


Artuvur Youne (6 S. x. 469).—The name of 
his son was Rev. Arthur Young. He bought ten 
thousand acres in the Crimea, and died in Russia, 
1827 or 1828. He wrote, like his father, on agri- 
culture and on enclosures. See Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, 1828, i. 274. It was in 1805 he went to 
Russia, at the request of the Russian ambaasador, 
to make a survey, and was liberally paid; with this 
he bought the land in the Crimea. There is a 
fair account of the father in the English Cyclo- 
pedia, but nothing of the family. 

C. A. Warp. 


Haverstock Hill. 


“Getré en Motte” (68, x. 466).—A very 
similar phrase appeared in a volume printed at 
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Burgos (I think in 1485), and shown at the Caxton 
Exhibition. The phrase was “Escrivano da 
molde,” or “‘ printer by moulds” (or types). The 
volume at that time belonged to my friend the 
late Mr. William Bragge, and was afterwards 
sold. Este. 


Kixeston-upon-Toames (6 §. x. 429).—The 
last in the list of “charitable benefactions as 


returned to Parliament, 1786,” given on p. 67 of 


Anderson’s History and Antiquities of Kingston- 
upon- Thames (1818), is, viz., “ William Nicoll, by 
will, Nov. 10, 1726, 2007. Money since laid out 
in lands. To buy coals with the rent, and sell 
them to the poor in winter, at cost price. (Annual 
produce) 14/.” Is this the Aleppo merchant after 
whose name Mr. Warp is inquiring ? 

Further particulars concerning “ Nicholl’s 
Charity” will be found in Biden's History and 
Antiquities of Kingston-upon-Thames (1852), p. 84. 

G. F. R B. 


Avtuors of Quotations Wantep (6 §. x. 
389, 419).— 

In reference to the quotation from Last Words, 
queried by Mr. Wa.Forp, it is worth while to note the 
evidence of authorship afforded by parallel passages in 
this poem and that of Tannhduser, written by the same 
author, in collaboration, under another pseudonym, I 
quote in both instances from memory :— 

“ All my life, looking back on it, seems like a broken 
stair 

Which winds round a ruined tower, and never will 

lead anywhere.”— Last Words. 
*“ Whose way of life is like a broken stair 
Which winds and winds around a ruined tower 
And leads nowhither.”— Tannhduser. 


KILLIGREW. 
(6th 8. x. 497.) 
“ And seas but join the regions they divide.” 
Pope, Windsor Forest, 1. 400. 
G. F. 8, E. 





Miscellancaus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


The Catechism of John Hamilton, Archbishop of S. An- 
drews, 1552. Edited, with Introduction and Glossary, 
by Thomas Graves Law. With a Preface by the Right 
Hon, W. E. Gladstone, (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

From the short preface which, in the midst of his labo- 

rious political career, the Prime Minister has found time 

to prefix to this important volume, it appears that a 

quarter of a century ago, whilst Rector of the Univer- 

sity of Edinburgh, Mr. Gladstone suggested the republi- 
cation of Archbishop Hami!ton’s Ca‘echism. Two years 
ago a facsimile black-letter reprint, limited to 140 copies, 
was produced at Edinburgh, with an introduction by 
Prof. Mitchell ; and now the Clarendon Press has issued 
this excellent edition, in clear ordinary type, with an his- 
torical introduction by Mr. T. G. Law, who has greatly 
increased the usefulness of his work by adding a copious 
glossary, no unnecessary addition when it is remembered 
that the text of the Catechism is in the Scottish verna- 
cular of the middle of the sixteenth century, Mr. 

Gladstone points out, as a very noticeable feature of the 

document, that whilst it is authoritative and strictly 





synodical, it “sets forth a system of Christian instruction 
within the limits of the Roman obedience, and imme- 
diately before the clang of the Scottish Reformation, 
which from beginning to end does not so much as make 
mention of the Pope or of the Church of Rome.” 

Archbishop Hamilton was a true Scotchman. Born in 
1512, a natural son of the first Earl of Arran, he was 
elected in his thirteenth year Abbot of Paisley, and in 
1547 succeeded Cardinal Beaton as Archbishop of St. 
Andrews and Primate of Scotland. He seems to have 
laboured hard to promote religious learning and holy 
living—reconstituting and endowing St. Mary’s College 
at St. Andrews, for the training of theologians, and issu- 
ing this Cutechism for the instruction of clergy and 
people. Few of the clergy were able to preach, and in 
consequence the rector or his curate, vested in surplice 
and stole, was directed to read aloud from the pulpit for 
half an bour before High Mass consecutive portions of 
this Catechism. It was to be read audibly, intelligibly, 
reverently, articulately ; and to this end the reader was 
directed to rehearse it carefully beforehand. He was 
not permitted to enter into controversy about its teach- 
ing, but was commanded to refer to the Ordinary any 
question that might arise. 

The document itself will well repay careful study. It 
is “almost the solitary monument of the doctrinwl and 
devotional language of Catholic Scotland.” ‘lhe homi- 
letic ard hortatory character of the work and the ab- 
sence of polemics give it a special interest. It was a 
step to a religious refurmation. A dense mass of ignor- 
ance needed to be removed. Some of the clergy are 
said, by one of theirown number, to have been so igno- 
rant as scarcely to know the alphabet, others were men of 
known profligacy ; the rich abbacies were bestowed upon 
courtiers and most unworthy persons, “quha levit 
courtlyke, secularlye and voluptuoslye,” as John Leslie, 
Bishop of Ross, bears witness, Meanwhile the play and 
the ballad and the popular song were preparing the ground 
for the sweeping changes that were at hand. The moral 
and intellectual status of the ordinary clergy was low 
and degraded. The monastic houses absorbed great part 
of the parish livings, and served the cures by starveling 
vicars. At such a time the preparation of a Catechism 
not in Latin, but in the vulgar tongue—in which the 
Decalogue, the Creed, and the Pater Noster might be 
expounded clearly and simply, with abundance of 
homely illustrations—could hardly fail to benefit both 
clergy and laity, and to pave the way for better days. 

Mr. Law's introduction is admirable. Carefully pre- 
pared, very condensed, pleasant in style, it forms a brief 
but excellent sketch of the beginning of the great re- 
ligious movements of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries in Scotland, 


A Migration Legend of the Creek Indians. By Albert 8. 
Gatchet, of the U.S, Bureau of Ethnology. (Triibner 
& Co.) 

Tuts volume is the fourth of the valuable series of 

American-Indian literature projected and published by 

Dr. Brinton, of Philadelphia. The legend which gives 

its title to the book occupies a very small portion of its 

epace, and the remainder is made up with a detailed and 
highly interesting account of the social polity, language, 
and customs of the Creek Indians, which tribe had its 
range from the Gulf of Mexico northwards, but chiefly 
among the swamps and creeks of Florida, a circumstance 
which caused this name to be given them by the early 

English explorers. The chapter on language is one of 

the most noteworthy in the volume, tke practice of 

avoiding the use of separate words by an elaborate sys- 
tem of prefixes and suffixes being especially remarkable. 

There is also an amusing account of the annual festival 
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of the “busk” or green-corn dance. 
minute and painstaking research with which all the 


Altogether the portrait. ‘‘ Les Accessoires d'un Livre” ia also a valu- 


able portion of the contents. Under the admirable 


works of this series are compiled cannot be too highly | directorship of M. Octave Uzanne, Le Livre holds up its 


commended, 


The Poetical Works of John Keats. Reprinted from the 
Original Edition, with Notes by Francis T. Palgrave. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Iw an elegant and portable form we have here an edition 

of Keats in which the rare original texts are faithfully | 

reproduced. Every line has been thrice collated with 

the primary issue, and variations in spelling and even a 

few trifling errors or omissions are respected. Such an 

edition cannot fail to be welcomed by lovers of the 
poet. 

In the English Illustrated Magazine appear the com- 
mencement of Mr. H. A. Jones's essay on ** The Dramatic 
Outlook,” delivered bef re the Playgoers’ Club, and de- 
scriptive essays on lvados” and ‘“ Shakspeare’s 
Country.” —*“ The Great Jaxtaira Scandal” in Jfac- 

villan’s is one of the brightest of H. D. '’.’s bright con- 

tributions. —The Cornhill contains “ Reminiscences of 

Foochow,” and “ Charles Dickens at Home ” by his eldest 

daughter.—-“ Servants Old and New,” which appears in 

Longman’s, is outside the lines of ordinary magazine 

contributions.—All the Ye ir Round gives a very readable 

account of “ Wife Selling,” together with “ Older Switzer- 
land” and achapter of * Chronicles of English Counties.” 

—Some articles of unusual interest appear in the Geatle- 

man’s. Such are Mr. Henry Trollope’s essay on “ Le Bon- 

homme Corneille,” Mr, G. Barnett Smith’s “‘ More Views 
of Jane Austen,” and a paper on “ Jouffroy, the Inventor 
of the Steamboat.”— Temple Bar contains some personal 

** Recollections of Mark Pattison ’’ and one of the gos- 

siping articles, half essay, half review, which are an 

agreeable specialty. The subject of this is Lord Mal- 
mesbury’s A/femoirs.—‘“ Charles Lamb and George 

Wither,” by Algernon Charles Swinburne, is a pleasant 

collocation of names to be found in the Nineteenth Cen- 

The promise ia fulfilled, and the article is delight- 

“ The Centenary of the Times” also appears in the 

In the Fortnight/y, Principal Tulloch 

writes on “ Coleridge as a Spiritual ‘hinker,” and E. B 

de Fonblanque on “ Caroline Bauer,.”"—Among the valu- 

able contents of the Contem tporary are the essay of Sir 

Arthur Hobhouse on “ The City Companies,” and that of 

Augustine Birrell, the author of Obiter Dicta, upon “ Dr, 

Johnson.” 
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Tue December numbers of Afélusine and of the Folk- 
lore Journal curiously illustrate euch other on some 
points of sea-lore. The story of how the sea became salt, 
contributed to Medlus: from Brittany, aud noted by 
the editors as given in a German version from the Norse, 
might have been noted as also given, under the title of 
the‘ W onderful Quern, ? in the second series of Powell 
and Magniissen’s Legends of Iceland, as well as in Sir G, 
Dasent’s Po; ular Ta from the N We observe that 
the Folk-lore Journal ia hencefurward to be published 
as a quarterly, commencing with January. This will, 
we hope, en jects to be treated at greater length, 
and therefore mises to be a change for the b tter. 
* Mis: ellanec perstitions in Foula,” in the Decem- 
ber number, seems to be a rather misleading heading, 
as several of them are expressly stated in the article 
itself (a cutting from the Glasgow Herald of Nov. 10) to 
belo: g to Tiree, one of the western islea, and no evidence 
is given of their being common to Tiree and Foula. 
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Popuication of the Christmas number of Ze Livre has | 


been almost driven into the new year. The r and 
highly interesting “ Bibliographie de Paul Lacroix,’ 


which the number opens, is accompanied by an admirable 


or 


’ with | munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; 


head as the foremost work in its class, 


Wirn Part XII. the first volume of the Excyclopedic 
Dictionary is completed, The volume, in 763 closely 
printed pages of three columns, carries the alphabet 
from the beginning to “ Cabiritic.” Leaving out of the 
question the Philological Society’s dictionary, the com- 
pletion of which will probably be seen by the twentieth 
century, the present is the most comprehensive lexicon 
the English student can consult, 

Parodies of the Works of English and American 
Authors, collected and aunotated by Mr. Walter Hamil- 
ton, has now appeared in book form, The first volume 
consists of nearly two hundred pages in a columns, 
Ve have, « date ge of various numbers, called attention 
to the progress of the collection, It is interesting to 
hear its success has been such that what was commenced 
with the intention of extending to a few parts is likely 
to be carried into volumes, Messrs. Reeves & Turner 
are the publishers. 


Whitaker's Almanack remains unrivalled for conve 
nience of reference and value and extent of information 
supplied. Its progress since its first establishment has 
been rapid, and there are now few facts « oncerning Eng- 
lish life and administration and other like matters that 
may not be found in the edition for 1885, 


Potices to Correspondents, 
We must call specta l attention to the foli towing nolwes: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
ae a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wizhea to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are re juested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.’ 

E. R. Vyvray.—1 (“First Employment of Abbrevia- 
tions A.M. and P.M."). The ques ath ym was asked 6" 8. ix, 
369, and answered 6‘ 8, ix. 431, 516. The earliest re- 
corded use was 1741, but the abbreviations do not appear 
to have come into general use until near a c¢ sntury later, 
2. Giglet, a wanton, a jade. Cotgrave gives it as an 
equivalent for Fr. gadou lette. Coles’s Lat. and Eng. 
Liet. translates it “ feemina petulans.” Schmidt's Shake- 
speare- Lexicon says “ giglt=a lewd woman,” 
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NOTICE. 

Editorial Communicat:ons should be addresaed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellincton Street, Strand, London, W.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
and 
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to this rule we can ‘make no exce ption. 
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